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PATHERS OF THE REVOLUTION. By 
Ph Guedalia. 32 . New York: G. 
P. "3 Sons. y 
By R. L. DUFFU8S 
S carpenters put the finishing touches 
on the Sesquicentennia!] buildings at 
Philadelphia Mr. Philip Guedalla ar- 


tives very opportunely on the scene 


with a portfolio of twelve eighteenth 
century portraits which he has called 
* “Fathers, of the Revolution.’’ _He exhibits 
them with an engaging frankness. “Since 
they make no pretense of completeness or 
finality,” he tells us, “they can have little 
claim to hang in the main gallery.” Yet, he 
adds, ‘‘they may sometimes catch the turn 
of a head"’ or “even recall the tone of a 
voice,”": And we need not classify them with 
those “exercises in that titterIng denigration, 
in which our age so frequently asserts its 
own superiority.” Nothing could be more 
abhorrent to Mr, Guedalla’s artistic con- 
rcience 


All this is thoroughly honest. Mr, Gueaal 
is not playing the 
@ pea under each 
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GUEDALLA CRACKS A FEW JOK 


George III and Lous XVI Among the “F ounding Fathers”’ 


ist. -He does not. knock statues from their 


yet, for the life of him, he cannot help see- 
ing the joke—sometimes a bitter or pitiful 
joke—that grins behind every statue. 

His mood, therefore, is irony, but it is an 
irony which the great satirists would not 
have recognized. It is an irony which comes 
from a detection of the element of futility 
in even the most spectacular lives, from the 
discovery that men are frequently canonized 

or were 
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‘by those who either are not interested in 


spit the word out of his month. 
clear that George III, Louis XVI, Lord 
and 
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ashington, His Lady, and Her Five Grandchildren by the Name of Custis—1798. 
Painted and Engraved by E. Savage. 


achieves his most delicate effects, and often, 

these are exquisite indeed. Of the father. 

King George he aays: “Alike by the scale of 
affections 
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THE COMMERCIAL SIDE OF 
LITERATURE. By Michael Joseph. 

In Coliaboration With Grant Over- 
ton. New York: Harper 4 Bros. 
$2.50. 


. “No one can tell 
beforehand which way the 
wind of popularity is going 


~ to blow.’’ But alas, he is a theorist 
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_ and doesn't stick to his text. With 


73 asserts that snappy books 
_ sell a hundred to one, the poor realist 
a dismally in the rear. 

It is not exactly so. The drab 
» books sell consummately, and the 
' protagonists of Fairyland complain 


- bitterly and scornfully of the public] ¥@™ 


. If only the 
-*realistic there would be no ground 
their antagonists to stand on. Mr. 
h thinks they are. He. says 
“aim at the truthful presenta- 
life, or a fragment of life."’ 
only did! 
be disagreeable, and the real 
with the reading public is 
‘worships the great god Dull- 


= 
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Really, my lords and gentlemen, 
rends 


phy necessarily art. 
enough that most of life is 
dull, and that a correct re- 
consecutive conversa- 
assay much gold. But 
of pounding out 300 
dialogue beginning “It’s a 
or “‘Business is looking 
then putting them between 
when the necessary number of 
have been filled? “The Rise of 
pham,'’ which gave the im- 
to this fashion, was the curse 
; ture for two generations, and 
is. 
fides, there is truth in the ex- 
trdordihary; it is not necessary to 
ordinary to tbe truthful. The 
realistic novel is as false as a fairy 
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story, for it deliberately paints life 


one color, and life is many- 
“Peter Pan’* comes nearer 
the truth about life—or rather 
a as Mr. Joseph 


realists were) 


But most of them be 


obvious enjoyment that as for me I 
would rather quarrel with him over 
his solemnities than tell you the de- 
tails on which he has spent so much 
time and energy. For instance, he 


published; that publishers are mad 
over manuscripts. That simply isn’t 
true. It is hard to get a book 
accepted, no matter what Mr. Joseph 
says. 


He gave his case away in thar 
quotation with which I began: ‘‘No 
one can tell beforehand wiiich way 
the wind of popularity is going to 
blow.’’ Publishers know that as well 
as he does, and consequently they 
are timid. There are no business 
men so hard to convince. If there 
is a plunger in the publishing busi- 
ness, I hereby urge Mr. Joseph to 
Introduce me to him. Then, too, 
I question Mr. Joseph's (or is it 
Mr. Overton’s?) confident assertion 
that ‘‘the author cannot too often 
be reminded that the publisher’s in- 
terest and his own are identical and 


ever to sell another? That they do 


‘| just that thing is not a point, to be 


argued with any author except one 
so popular that his books sell them- 


asserts that anybody can get a book | 


| Literature as an Aspect 
Of Mass Production 


| The Public 


W orships the Great God Dullness; and the 
Publishers Worship the Public. 


Book 
THustration 
Yesterday 


and 
Today.” 
(The Studio, Ltd., 
Loudon. ) 


selves. Furthermore, it is not 
Publishers alone who do 
some of the best. In fact, 

as safe to take your chance 
unknown 


by nature with a little more than 
his share. 

. Another thing: The word ‘‘pub- 
lishers’’ is not specific. There are 
as many kinds of publishers as there 
are kinds of boats, from a transat- 
lantic liner to a canoe. There are 
-publishers who will -publish anything 
if they are paid for it, and then let 
the book take care of itself. These 
are the lowest grade in the business, 
and hardly distinguishable from the 
bunco-steerer. Some of them even 
send out circulara to Tom, Dick and 
Harry offering to publish anything 
that may come into the mind of 
Thothas. 





tion is an asset with the agent, it 
is only because that reputation is a 


just where the literary agent makes 





his money. At the same time, the 





THE SMALL FRUITS OF NEW 
YORK. By Dr. U. P. Hedrick. 
by G. H. Howe, y M. 


horticulture. 
ume, the séventh in the series of 
monographs on the hardy fruita 
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Outline of Our New York Berries 


trend of evolution, some of which 
may have little value for culture 
at the present time. Besides these 

varieties valuable for home 





more the author “‘booms,’’ to use Mr. 
Joseph's word, the greater grows hiz 
disinclination for the drudgery of 
marketing his own wares, ¢o that the 


literary is not buncoing him 
any more than he is doing him a 


Sometimes Mr. Joseph evinces a 
of statement. 


Analyze this. If the author’s reputa-/| po, 


qualifica: " 
to the profession, trade or business. 
whichever it is, It assumes that 
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WHAT I8 CIVILIZATION? By 
Maurice Mactertinck, Dhan Gopal 
With an in- 


Mukerji and others. 
troduction by Hendrik Von Loon. 
. New York: Duffield & Co. 


By P. W. WILSON 


T is for highbrows who desire to 
be Brahmans without burdening 
their brains that certain emi- 
nent pundits have been playfully 

4oying with the question: What is 
civilization? Eternities and ethics 
aré treated jin epigrams a trifle 
lighter than air, a kind of ballet of 
beliefs and unbeliefs, all included in 
a cover which, though not quite cub- 
ist, aptly expresses the chaos of the 
kaleidoscope within. We admire this 
cover. Our grandmothers also gath- 
ered tattered remnants of the past, 
and these they stitched into what 
they called crazy quilts. Only our 
grandmothers used these crazy quilts 
to eover their beds, not their books. 
To trace coherence in a volume 
which ranges over all time and all 
lands, depositing. you finally with 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell in the New | 
. York subway, and even there with 
‘only a strap to hang on, is like fly- 
ing over the North Pole at a hundred 
miles an hour and searching for solid 
_ earth beneath the moving icefield. 
But about one page in this book 
there can be no misunderstanding. It 
displays to us the table of contents. 


The volume contains ten. articles, [ 


reprinted from The Forum, with an 
introduction by Mr. Van Loon. Of 
the contributors, there are thus eight 
whose blood is European, one is also 
African by race and two are Asiatic. 
If we have to award a prise in this. 
oratorical contest it shall go to Africa 
and the brilliant essay of Mr. W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois. Agree with him 
or not, this is literature. 

Between the eight Westerns and 
the three wise men from the East we 
notice a distinction. The Westerns 
are critical; the Easterns, on the 
whole, are complacent. We receive 
the imp jon that everything in- 
side Christendom has gone wrong, 
while most things outside Christen- 
dom went right. Indeed, what we 
cali the West is peopied by Pub- 
licans; what we cali the East is peo- 
pled by Pharisees. Europe breeds 
sinners. America receiyes them. 
But Asia and -Africa teem with the 
mimety and nine just persons who 
need no repentance. , 

In iltustrating this -serious con- 
trast we will begin with the intel- 
lect, Mr, beating his 


as.uncivilized as a baboon.” “The 
human mind," he says, is the “most 
unstable of all instruments of pre- 

Indeed, the instability of the human 
mind is ifiustrated in Mr. Van 


page 13 he feels so much happier 
about the tent caterpillars that he 
finds ‘‘the problem of food and shei- 
ter’”—otherwise, house and horre—to 
be ‘‘no longer a menace to society.’’ 
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and built up a society in harmony 
with its precepts.” Hence “‘through- 
out her long history,”’ so we are as- 
sured, “‘the population of China has 
been happy.” There may have been 
wars, now and then, but “‘never”’ re- 
ligious wars! China never obliter- 
ated the Nestorians; never fought 
the Moslems; never lost more lives in 
the Taiping rebellion than Europe 
lost after August, 1914, and never 
witnessed the slaughter of mission- 
aries and their converts by the Box- 
ers. 

China thus deserves the adjective 
“celestial,” and it is only in’ Brook- 
lyn that the politicians are—as Mrs: 
Pennell puts it—“wrangling and 
snarling like dogs over a bone,"’ 
while “the men who undertake to in- 


‘‘what is not in India exists nowhere 
else.”’ Really, if India were subject 
to the anti-trust laws she would have 
to be prosecuted for attempting a 
monopoly of soul. 

Indeed, India, as represented by 
Mr. Mukerji, demonstrates that, 
after all, self-praise may be the 
highest of recommendations. He 
tells us of his favorite Swami whose 
“round and shaven face glowed with 
perfect certainty.” This biandest of 
mystics invited Mr. Mukerji to 
“meditate with me till the stars are 
lit.” And with the streets of the 
country running red with the blood 
of fanaticism, the Swami observed 
that in India there was no “room 
for bigotry, hate, criticism and -in- 
tolerance.’’ And with justice rough- 


East and West Hold a Symposium on Civilization — 


Oriental Smugness and Occidental Doubt Contrast With Africa’s Plaint : 


leave to the deyotees of.the Upani- 
shads. If ‘‘the Infinite has room 
for all,” why exclude the automo- 
bile? 

From the saints and sages of the 
East we turn, then, to the sinners 
of the West. All of them are in a 
most humbie frame of mind. Ralph 
Adams Cram confesses that he is 
*‘a special _pleader,”” not for his 
own day and generation but for the 
feudal system. “Whatever we have 
of true liberty and order,”’ he says, 
“ts based not on our dim and dis- 
torted classical heritage but on the 
clear vision and the creative thought 
of the monks and the guilds and the 
commons of the Middle Ages.” 

Then there comes along Mr. Paul 
Shorey, quite sarcastic.. Does not 








terpret the -Word of. God” are 
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A Doorway im India. 
Frontispiece for “What Is. Ciwilization?” 
ables, the Swami also expatiated on 


India’s “respect for all races and all 
truths and realisation-of that inward 
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Mr. Cram, he asks, stay at the latest 


hotels? And does not Mr. Mukerji 





‘| cussion is not academic merely, but 
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iconoclagm, even in archaeology? 
Actually, Mr. Carter has dug Up 
something which is not more beau>— 
tiful than the things we use today. ~ 
Mr. Spinden also knows his sub- 
ject. And gallant, indeed, has heen. 
his endeavor, despite fearful odds, to - 
prove the superiority of the Mayas 
over their degenerate successors on 
this disappointing American conti- 
nent. He talks of the ‘‘rows of 
pasty faces in the subway rushing 
from unloved work to stupid pleas- 
ure.” He yearns for “the intima- 
tions of: grandeur’ that exalt the 
soul of ‘‘the African bushman.”’ But 
apparently the chief claim of the 
Mayas to be our mentors was their 
ability to make “solid lime and rub- 
ble constructions with vaulted roome. 
and rich decoration in stone veneer.” 
We leave it to Mr. Cram to say 
whether and to what extent these 
building materials are superior to 
reinforced concrete, 
It is Mr. Du Bois who states “the 
answer of Africa.'’ To him this dis- 


vital. His medium is not ink, butf 7 
his life-blood. His case is not @ = 
thought, but himself. 4. And he puts — ) 
the case in prose that is often poetry, 
and with a dignity that is itselfia 
demonstration of. the rights of man... | 
To him the African village has been ~~ 
in its way a perfect community. If 
the village lay exposed to the slave ~— 
raider, it was because it remained 
isolated from other villages.. And it 
is the curse of slavery that for 100 ~~ 
years has arrested the civilization of | 
the race in whose soul was born, ac- 
cording to Mr. Du Bois, the supreme 
art of music, the rhythm of the 
dance and the rudimentary crafts of 
carving and weaving. On this our 
only comment is that the growth of - ~ 
Africa, however deplorably arrested, 
is today an inspiring possibility. ea 
So, at.the ‘end of it all, we return © | 
to Mr. Van Loon and the original 
question, ‘‘What is civilization?’ 
Mr. Van Loon is not wholly satisfied é 
with the slogan of the eighteenth ~ 
century that we should aim at “‘the — 
greatest good of the greatest num-. 
ber.” Here is “‘paid,’’ he thinks, 
**too much deference to ‘things’ and- 77 


2 


sance” of which Mr. Van Loon, hon- 
estly, cannot approve. 

He therefore defines civilization as 
“that form of society which allows 
the greatest number of people to . | 
show the greatest amount of consid-~ 
eration for the physical happiness. 
and spiritual comfort of the 
number of their neighbors.” 

It is, we think, an excellent defini- 
tion. Indeed, it suggests that 
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and of Yucatan. Why not in- — 
the answer of Jerusalem and 
and Patmos and Nasareth 
and Bethlehem? If Tennessee is 
wrong in excluding evolution from” 
life, why do the critics of Tennessee 
themselves exclude what is at least 
, evolution? | 
It is Mr. Traquair who alone of 
these writers comes to close quarters 
with the religion which, after all, is. ~~ 
the religion of the United States. ~ 
His theory is at least stimulating. ~ — 
he argues that India, 
suppressing women, attains to mysti- 
cism, while America, by liberating 
women, has become materialist. The 
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an intensified parochial Nationalism. 


‘“gode known as the Crusades. 


other nationalities.’" Upon the coun- 
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By SIMEON STRUNSKY 


it, after all, established that 

as the world grows smaller it 
grows friendlier? Do multiplying 

: contacts among {| nations 
work for a better understanding? 
May we expect from airplane and 
.- radio any greater contributions to 
‘world peace than steam and tele- 
grapb placed at our disposal in 

August, 19147 Hitherto it has been 

reserved for the epigram makers to 

Suggest that cable and wireless have 

provided the nations with better 
facilities for getting on each other’s 

Rerves. But now the serious folk, 
the historians and the sociologists 
and the publicists are developing 
doubts. 

It is an arresting fact [says 
Cariton J. H. Hayes in his ‘‘Essays 
on Nationalism’’ (Macmillan),] 
that recently during the very 
period. of history in which our 
schools and armies and ‘news- 
papers have been inculcating the 
notion that humanity is dissoluble 
into little fighting groups of self- 
contented and self-sufficing ta- 
tions, a profound economic trans- 
formation has been conferring 
upon all of us the steamship, the 
steam locomotive, the 
motor, the gasoline engine, the 
automobile, the telegraph, the tele- 
phone, the radio. 

The Industrial Revolution has laid 
the foundations for world citizenship. 
But as yet the chief result has been 


~ 


;And yet Professor Hayes should 
not have found the fact so arresting. 
this growth in world contacts paral- 
leled by a growth in national local- 
ism. Early in his survey of the rise 
and growth of the Nationalist doc- 
trine—incidentally, a survey rich in 
pertinent detail, brilliant in sweep, 


lucid in statement—he reminds usj|. 


that the way for modern Nationalism 
Was prepared precisely by what 
might be called an international up- 
heaval involving Europe and part of 
Asia. That was the fair-sized epi- 
An 
unprecedented number of Europeans 
were wrenched out of their homes 
and their frontiers and sent travel- 
ing. Their mental horizons widened. 
They became better acquainted not 
only with their own lingual or cul- 
tural kinsmen, but with alien peoples 
and alien tongues. And what was 
the result? Did the Crusaders, and 
in general the European tourists of 
the later Middle Ages, come back 
with broader sympathies as well as 
with a broader knowledge of for- 
eign ,,tongues, foods and manners? 
They did not. ‘‘They developed a 
greater pride in their own nationality 
and a more pronounced rivalry with 


trymen, of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
Godfrey de Boutllon and St. Louis 





of France, in their wanderings as 
far as Jerusaiem and Egypt, the; 
conviction ultimately dawned that 
there is no place like home. The 
Mations of modern Europe were the! 
result, ; 
,* | 
E i truth that international con- | 
tacts may produce irritation us| 

easily as sympathy and under- 
standing is exemplified in two other | 
notable instances between the age of | 
Peter the Hermit and the murders | 
at Serajevo. There is the Industrial 
Revolution and there is the French 
Revolution. Concerning the former, 
-Professor Hayes would have us re- 
member that the world effects of 
steam power and the factory system 
have tended to obscure the more im- 
portant effects at home within the 
industrialized mations. ‘We think of 
the Industrial Revolution as a de- 


and the “‘heathen Chinee.'’ We think 
of the steamship and the submarine 





tional groups have been drawn much 
more closely tcgether within them- 
selves than toward each other. 

In the French Revolution we find 
another arresting fact. It followed 
upon an age of enlightenment heay- 
ily tinctured with cosmopolitanism. 
It was ushered in dramatically with 
a Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
But events very speedily transformed 
@ crusade for humanity into a cru- 
sade for Nationalism, though to be 
sure democratic Nationalism. As 
early as 1798 it became the mission 
of the French crusaders to endow 
the peoples of Europe with the lib- 
erties which Frenchmen had suc- 
ceeded in winning for themselves. 
It is not n to go into the 
familiar Tetail of how the Revolu- 
tion brought into being the concep- 
tion and practice of the nation in 
arms, how it created the semi- 
religous idea of la patrie, how it 
inaugurated ‘‘such Nationalist forms 
as the’ national flag, the national 
anthem and national holidays.’* The 
French Revolution forwarded the 
idea of linguistic uniformity among 
all the children of la patrie, and so 
introduced the first general scheme 
of national elementary education. 
Whether by imitation of: France or 
as a means of combating France, a 
considerable part of Europe followed 
the French example. From the 
French Revolution may be dated 
Nationalism, a very modern thing, 
as the author is at pains to remind 
us repeatedly. 

* o,¢ 
AT—perhaps late in the day— 
is this new thing called Na- 
tionalism? It is not National- 
ity. That sentiment is a very old 
thing as describing a sense of group 
kinship and common interest. It is 
not Patriotism, as describing the 


sense of love and loyalty to the in- 
herited soil and inherited traditions. 
That, too, has always existed. Mod- 
ern Nationalism, as .author sees 
it, embodies, concretely, the doctrine 
that each nationality must consti- 
tute a united independent sovereign 
State. That is the better half. The 
cther half represents the sense of 
rationality and patriotism inflated 
and distorted into a self-centred jeal- 
ous, exclusive religionism: é 

Every national State should ex- 
pect and require of its citizens not 
only unquestioning obedience and 
supreme loyalty, not only an ex- 
clusive but also un- 
sbakable faith in its surpassing ex- 
cellence over all other nationalities 
and lofty pride in its peculiarities 
and its destiny. 

It is fair enough to argue from 
‘this definition that Professor Hayes 
Places Nationalism in the same rela- 
tion to nationality and patriotism as 
bigotry occupied to religious faith. 
Against Nationalism in the sense of 
jJingoism the present volume is a 
polemic, except that we must in- 
terpret jingoism in a domestic as 
well as in an export sense. Nation- 
alism breeds narrowness and intol- 
erance, encourages a dangerous do- 
.clility among the masses of the popu- 
lation, fosters war and imperialism. 
Nationalism exacts from ‘its citizen- 
ship a crass uniformity expressing 
itself in a ritual almost ecclesias- 


educational 
of the State to inculcate idol worship 
and war worship. 
Professor Hayes avows in his final 
chapter that he has been concerned 





almost exclusively with the evil side 





“About Books, ore or Less: Nations Right and Wrong 


of Nationalism, though incidentally 
and by implication he has not ob- 
scured the other side. In this con- 
cluding chapter he sums up suffi- 
ciently the case for the other side. 
Nationalism as the n of cultural 
values, nationalism as the protector 
of the human spirit against the lures 
of a ‘‘cosmopolitan materialism,’’ de- 
serves our respect. More than that, 
he has shown that Nationalism has 
gone hand-in-hand with democracy 
and liberty. Who will deny ‘‘self- 
determination’’ to an oppressed peo- 
ple? But who will: overigok the fact 
that this people, once liberated, will 
without loss of time employ its self- 
determination to.determine away lib- 
erty from somebody else? A very 
human thing this Nationalism, which 
has its roots in noble aspirations, and 
which flowers too often into some- 
thing not at all attractive. 
*,* 

T is a courageous book. Despite 

the author's very explicit defini- 

tion of his thesis he is almost 
inevitably exposed to misunderstand- 
ing. One may attack bigotry but not 
religion, or - jingotsm but not patriot- 
ism, without running very serious 
risk of being misunderstood, except 
by those who insist on not under- 
standing. But Nationalism and na- 
tionality sound too much alike to 
estape confusion, despite explicit 


eservations and distinctions. That 


chance Professor Hayes has obvi- 
cusly decided‘ to take in order to 
sound a warning. Merely to write 
at the head of his concluding chap- 
ter, ‘‘Nationalism—Curse or Bless- 
ing?’’ is to.invite reprisals. To speak 
of “‘mitigations’’ of nationalism is 
to incur the charge of anti-patriot- 
ism. It remains to be seen which of 
the author’s affirmations will be 





“LAY MY HEAD 
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RIGHT ON 


Edited by W. C. Handy. 











DE RAILROAD TRACK” 


most heavily stressed by his read- 
ers, the statement that we should | 
continue to be patriotic citizens of, | 
our respeetive national States, or 
the statement that ‘Nationalism is- 
@ proud and boastful habit of 
mind’’; the recommendation that we 
continue to cherish our national 
language, traditions and ideals. or 
the assertion that ‘‘Nationaliam is 
artificial and far from ennobling, in 
& word, patriotic snobbery." There 4% 
is here the making of a fine scrap. | 

But it is on different grounds that 
the present reviewer would now 
start a little private war of his own. 
The casus belli would be what the 
reviewer regards as the fault of mis- 
placed emphasis. Professor Hayes, 
for instance, is too much concerned 
with propaganda. He has an entire 
chapter on the Propagation of Na- 
tionalism. He is careful to explain 
that there can be good propaganda 
and bad, but the impression he 
leaves us with is that propaganda, 
as applied to Nationalism, is bad. 
Yet his own account shows that Na- 
tionalism as a doctrine has been 
usually set going by intellectuals, 
and put over by the upper classes 
in society; not, as is commonly as- 
serted, for sofdid reasons, but pre- 
dominantly for the most altruistic 
and idealistic of reasons, though self- 
interest may enter \to some extent, 
In this respect, therefore, national, 
ism would be like a great many 
Other doctrines and beliefs ana 
teachings—like religion, like science, 
like revolutions in art and thought. 
The beginning is made by a few. 
and the new idea is then propagated 
among the many. All teaching, ail 
preaching, all conversion is propa- 
ganda; but because the word has so 
recently ‘taken on a sinister mean- 
ing it has become impossible to use 
it without conveying a slur. 


this dangerous use of the 

. word Ahe author himself has 
fallen a victim when he de- 
“artifi- 
cial’’ thing. Why? He himself has 
shown, as noted above, that modern 
Nationalism was enormously stim- 
ulated by two such fairly-real things 
as the Industrial Revolution and the 
French. Revolution. When he says 
“artificial’’ he is thinking of jingo 
journalism, of the Ku Klux, of 10) 
per cent. pamphieteers and orators 








agitators and the like. They play thet 
part; but, after all, how 
are they basically? If the In¢ } 
Revolution and the French i 
tion -had not been, where 
the little regimenters and un! 
shoddy race seciolo 
It is mistaken emphasis to 

















policies and even the characters of 
some of our politicians, but we are 

by the faith that is in us 
from doubting the Providentiai guid- 
ance of our national State.’* 
why ascribe such a helief == a 
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If Jazz Isn’t Music, 





Mr. Whiteman Gives. the Inside Story of the Rise of the ~ 


Saxophone; an Anthology of “Blues”. 
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Thinking: 
An Art 


Mr. W allas Makes 
.' Some Concrete 
Proposals 


By Gra- 
: . New York: 
+ “Harcourt, Brace & Co. §2.%. 


By EVANS CLARK 


O an Olympian observer of 
* the humar race one anomaly 
would surely bulk large among 
ail the strange anomalies of 
: contemporary life: that man- 
kind, especially in these supereffi- 
cient United States, should rear vast 
universities.and laboratories, recruit 


- corps of learned men and publish 


books by the hundred thousand to 


tical arts — engineering, 
-utterly neglected the art in which 
all others must have their roots and 
from which they all must draw the 
sap of life—the art of thinking. Who 
ever heard of 1 college course in the 
theory and practice of productive 


— thought: a course in which the stu- 
* dents were initiated into what is now 
even to those who in-. 
’ duige in it with the most success— 


 ® mystery, 
fhow the human mind does its work 


performance may be induced? And 
‘yet the students at the engineering 
school put months of grueling effort 
into learning how the dynamo runs 
and the way to make it most effec- 
- tive; and years of patient research 


> go to produce u slightly more effi- 


“cient radio receiver. 


i> Even stranger: man has evolved a 


sacfence which concerns itself with 


+ “the human mind, but that very sci- 
“sence has been so intent upon theory 
Bl. that it has forgotten practice, 


30 
engrossed with describing the process 
that it has neglected to discover the 
Ways by which the process can be 
improved. A knowledge of contem- 

> porary psychology is certainly a poor 
preparation for the practice of cre- 
ative thought. 

This anomaly and how it may be 


») “resolved is the subject of Graham 


Weas's latest book: “A young 


*>thinker,"’-he explains, ‘‘who should 
_ today submissively study the cur- 


+ rent text-books of psychology would 


“be as little likely to improve. his 


work as would have been a young 
apprentice cook at the Reform Club 
im 1851, if he had absorbed all Baron 
Liebig’s “Organic Chemistry.’ ’’, And 
Re. quotes a leading psychologist to 
clinch his argument. Professor Pilis- 
bury in his “‘Fundamentals of Psy- 
Chology’’ admits that ‘‘no rules can 
,be formulated for making the un- 
fertile brain fertile, nor for the bet- 
<-ter use of the fertilé brain."’ 
Mr. Wallax does not concern him- 
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self with the task of fertilizing the 
unfertile brain—in fact, he believes 
that a disproportionate amount of 
time and effort has been spent by 
educators in trying to do that very 
thing; but he is fired by the con- 
viction that those people who are 
equipped with normal brains can 
vastly improve the technique of their 
use, if only they knew how, 

On the face of it, Mr. Wallas’s 
book might seem like a correspon- 
dence course in ‘‘Personality,”’ 
**Power Through Self-Development,”’ 
or some other. quack’s short cut to 
the elysian fields of success. But 

at is only. because the scientists 

ve left the ari of thinking to the 
tender mercy of the medicine men, 
so now any book on the subject is 
linked with them in an almost auto- 
matic train of thought. . 

But those who know Mr. Wallas’ 
earlier work .will find what. they 
might expect in this book: a 
scholarly and painstaking yet stimu- 
lating and unconventional piece of 
work. Mr. Wallas has an essential- 
ly humanizing-turn of mind and a 
potent way of expressing himself 
that make his writing both rich in 
color and emotionally stirring. His 
latest book is in the Wallas tradi- 
tion. His ‘‘Human Nature in Poli- 
tics’’ did much to galvanize the inert 
abstractions of political theory with 
the current of common impuise and 
inner motivation. His “Art of 
Thought"’ 


he may violate the purity of a very 





L’E 3 


Politique. - 


L. Boilly. 


‘‘pure’* science, but he does so to 
make it more fruitful for mankind. 
In this book Mr. Wallas does not 
attempt to formulate. any definite 
way of life for the thinker, to lay 
down concrete rules for the effective 
use of the mind. He is concerned 
primarily with raising the issue of 
thought as an art against psychology 
as a science. He first points out 
where he believes current concep- 
tiona of academic psychology have 
made it sterile as an aid to thought. 
Then discusses the processes of 
thought as they occur in practical 
life: at what point they may be in- 
flu d by i effort in the 
direction-of a more satisfactory out- 
put, how they differ between nations 
and races, and the dangers of cer- 
tain habits of mind. And finally he 
comes to grips with the problem of 
how the art of thought may dest be 
developed and taught tothe young. 
Mr. Wallas is not dt his best in 
his attempts to meet the academic 
psychologists on their own ground. 
He makes serious objection to the 
conceptions which MacDougall: and 
others have formulated of the mind 
as a mechanism driven by the force 
of impuise or emotion, and of the 
attempts of Loeb and Watson to ex- 
Plain the entire range of human be- 
havior in terms of physical cause 
and effect. He argues for the 
“hormonic’’ conception of the hu- 
man organism as “an imperfectly in- 
tegrated combination of living ele- 
ments, each of which retains some 
initiative of his own, while cooperat- 








ing with the rest to secure the good 


of the whole organism:*’ a poor 
straddle between the purely objective 
technique of the Loeb-Watson 
school and the essentially subjective 
method of the psychoanalyst. RF vio- 
lates the essential validity of each to 
the satisfaction of neither. 

Mr. Wallas is much mvre in his 
element when he rests his case on 
purely empirical grounds. After all, 
the art of thought can be developed, 
like the art of cooking, entirely by 
personal experience, docketed for fu- 
ture reference. Perhaps, pending 
the solution of the ultimate problems 
which psychologists debate, it will 
have to come that way. At any 
rate, Mr. Wallas has made a fasci- 
nating collection of such experiences 
as an indication of how it might be 
done. 

He has made it a point’ to ask his 
friends pointblank how they do their 
thinking, under what circumstances 
they produce their best intellectual 
output; and he has combed litera- 
ture for the occasional self-revela- 
tions of psychological methods which 
it contains. Helmholtz, the great 
German physicist, for example, said 
that his most important new ideas 
*‘came - particul.rly readily during 
the slow ascent of wooded hills on a 
sunny day’’; and Herbert Spencer 
told George Eliot that his method of 
thinking ‘‘did not involve that con- 
centrated effort which is commonly 
accompankd by a wrinkling of the 
brows. It has never been my way to 
set before’ myself a problem and 
puzzle out an answer.’’ John Stuart 
Mill, on the other hand, attributed 





Louis Golding ‘Takes a Sun-Bath 


“BICILIAN NOON. By Lowis Golding. 
(at pp. 


New York: Alfred A. 


$2.50. 
GOLDING has again 


“Knopf. 
-“F OUIS 


ae blended: the forma of essay, 


= journal aad novel narrative,. in 
“Sicilian Noon,'’ and produced an 


- uecount of his adventuring abroad 


wuite as unique and glowing as his 

former “Sunward.” He has wan- 

dered through Sicily on foot, stray- 
general traffic 


. 


atid of fine perception. For in Cefalu 


dra) frowned upon their modernity. 
The spell of the cathedral is such 
that it moves him to:the expression 
of a Pirandellian incident, in which 
the human ‘body is so insubstantial 
a thing that the daubéed simulacrum 
of an earlier age may impose 60 
grossly upon it as to convert it into 
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this low-lifé place: and found it pa-|varo at 
tronized by old men and hoys with] cellent sample of his melodious and 


will present an ex- 








‘modulated prose, reflecting beauty 
and ideas: 


From the ascent to the theatre 
upon the summit of Monte Var- 
varo, which was the seat of the 
ancient Greek city, 


his mental production to a habit of 
“never accepting half-solutions of 
difficulties as complete; never aban- 
doning a puzzle, but again and again 
returning to it until it was cleared 
up’’; and the poet Shelley wrote to 
Godwin of the ‘‘agony and bloody 
sweat of intellectual travail." 

Mr. Wallas’s chapter on Thought 
and £motion is full of personal con- 
fessions that shed light on some of 
the inner spvings of human action. 
He tells of asking the “‘best admin- 
istrator’’ he knew how he formed 
his decisions, and of. his friend's 
answer—given ‘‘with an air of let- 
ting out for the first time a guilty 
secret’’—"*Oh, I always decide by 
feeling; so and so always decides 
by calculation, and that ts no good.” 
And again the American Judge who 
is ‘‘widely admired for his skill and 
impartiality’’ who said that “‘he 
should be stoned in the street if it 
were known that, after listening to 
all the evidence and following as ~ 
carefully as he could all the argu- 
ments, he waited until he ‘felt’ one 
way or the other and then handed 
down his ‘decision.’-’’ 

Distinct. and different types of 
thought. Mr. Wallas points out, are 
often characteristic of nations, pro- 
fessions and other groups of men. 
He speaks of the British tradition 
of “muddling through’’ and quotes. 
a Lord Shelbourne’s proud admis- 
sion of the ‘‘glorious incapacity for 
clear thought which is.one of the 


year: profoundly distrust. logic 
when applied to politics, and all Eng- 
lish history. justifies me,’ Against 
the British method of feeling - their 
way along Mr. Walias sets the clas- 
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4 4 *""Red and Black Laughter.” 
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+ Ambrose Bierce- Remarked to an Amateur Critic: 





SPRING: A 
J. Romentic Novel in Honor of the 
"Passing of a-.Great Race. 

= Braest Hemingway. 1: . 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons 


Hews guessed from the names of the 
Yogi Johnson 
The obbligato 
accompanies their transition 


: protagonists: 
O'Neil. 


* “|which 
ae is indicated by Ernest Heminway’s 


for one of his sections: 
Scripps 
s from Mancelona to Petoskey, 


F F@oubted: that this throbbing mind, 
» |# full of questions, is the mind of an 


inarticulate and voiceless and much 
¢ people. At least it is the 








distressed 
mind of Scripps O’Neil, whose 
mother was an Italian woman, from 


if had his house burned down by 


Ge Sherman, on the justly fa- 
Mous March to the Ses. “ 

+ Scripps has a wholesome admira- 
tion -for those who ‘‘know a thing or 


ACIDULOUS ADVICE TO A BUDDING BOOK-BUTCHER 


it. If Mr. Hemingway could so 
powerfully visualize the difficulties 


By | of Scripps, he ought to have pointed 


a way out for Scripps and for the 


“lrest of-us misguided, stumbling, 


: 4 “‘great race’? whose pass- 
“3 he ing is celebrated in ‘“The Tor- 
eae rents of Spring’’ may be 


heartsick mortals. Instead, he adds 
to Scripps’s torture. __ 

- A man was inside the station, tap- 
ping something back of a wicketed 
window. He looked out at Scripps. 
Could he be a telegrapher?. Some- 
thing told Scripps that he was. 


He stepped out of the stow- 
drift and approached the window. 
Behind the window the man 
worked busily away at his teleg- 
rapher’s key. 

ae you a telegrapher!"’ asked 

iP} 
a said the man. ‘I’m 

“How wonderful!"’ 

. J : . a 

Scripps was at a loss. What 
sort of chap was this telegrapher? 
What sort of men went in for 
telegraphy? Were they like com- 
| alg Were they like artists? 
they like the advertising m 
—_— the ads in our national week- 
ies 


Scripps. passes on into the town of 
Petoskey. To. the sound of Indian 
warwhoops there is added the laugh- 
ter of the negro cook at Brown's 
Beanery 


Ford’s repertory of literary anéc- 
dotes, and her conversation thereby 


fy 
i 


He 





“If It Scares You to Read That One Imaginary Person Killed Another, 


of Reading?" 


to the reader’s wishes. He is very 
grateful to the reader, and offers to 
reciprocate the favor by going over 
any of the reader’s efforts, if the 
reader catches him, Mr. Hemingway, 
first. This gives a ‘‘clubby,’’ per- 
sonal flavor to the austere, soul- 
searching matters which Mr. Hem- 
ingway has been presenting. 

The delightful entertainment of 
“The Torrents of Spring."’ if not 
precisely what might have been ex- 
pected of the author of ‘‘In Our 
Time,’ is full-blooded comedy, with 
a sting of satire at the expense of 
certain literary affectations. The ob- 


It is almost in the 
nature of a literary vandeville, which 
will appeal mainly to Mr. Heming- 
way’s fellow-craftemen. He is_not 


-| parodying merely a manner but a 


tication in his reader that may not 
always be available. 

“The Torrents of Spring’’ reveals 
Mr. Hemingway's gift fer 
spirited nonsense. Whatever its ef- 
fect on Hterary foibles, it contributes 
to that thoughtful gayety which true 
wit ahould inspire. While he ridicules 
certain extravagances by pushing 
them to the logical conclusion, Mr. 
Hemingway obviously entertains a 
robust respect for the object of his 


HE vaLLey OF THE STARS” 
will greet many readers like an 
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where she is to lawfully receive her 
share in a ranch partly owned by 
Nevins. 

She and Nevins arouse each other's 
antagonism from the start. It is the 
sof.of romance plot which makes a 
man and woman love each other by 
first making them hate each other—a 
good type for a Western story. 
Charies Seltzer is an old hand at the 
Western novel, and he knows how to 
go about the job. Nevins guides 
Edna and the lawyer to the Circle 
Dot Ranch, but not without a skir- 
mish with Indians. The unscrupu- 
lous Judge, -Travis, has put into ac- 


pear that the latter had murdered a 
near-by rancher. 

He is finally trapped by his own 
treachery. Nevins, wounded by a 
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Why Not Take Up Knitting Instead © 


& Hemingway Writes Some High-Spirited Nonsense | 


| |THE TORRENTS OF 


not deserve the ‘‘accusations hurled 
at them from press. and pulpit,” but 
that ‘‘the girls of today and the men 
of today are fine and they need no 
apology.’’ 

Throughout the course of the story 
the author is actuated by a serious 
purpose, which he takes care to 
bring out in innumerable conversa- 
tions—conversations which have just 
a little of an amateurish tinge, and 
are mostly of the type that one might 
expect from half-baked youths in 
college dormitories. And these con- 
versations, of course, invariably have 
that most fascinating of all themes— 
women. As for tlie actual: narra- 
‘tive, it is slight and discontinuous, 
and no more than mildly interesting 
—jt seems to have been the author’s 
object to express his ideas on the 
younger generation and on. matri- 
mony rather than to relate any dom- 
inating and compelling story. 


COLLEGE CATALOGUE 
CO-ED. By Olivia Deane Hormel. 
345 pp. New York: Charles Scrib- 
mner’s Bons. $2. 
’ VIVID yellow and blue jacket 
upon which the four large capi- 
tal letters, ‘“CO-ED” stand out 





of lowa. 
‘dull, and without trace of a sense 


+} of humor. 


Lucia Leigh was headed for Vas- 
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dent body. She became interested 
in writing and gained several posi- 
tions of a literary nature. Among 
other things, she made a survey of 
the accdémplishments of ‘‘co-eds’” in 
various specialized departments of 
the university which showed that the 
new generation of college women 
were more serious and more capable 
than their mothers had_been. 
Lucia's third year in college .was 
largely devoted to work on univer- 
sity papers and-magazines and to 
advising underclassmen as to their 
modes of life. She had become a 
person of influence and authority. 
-In her last year she became a mem- 
er of the ‘select group who were 
I ly appointed ‘‘the most promi- 
nent senior women”; theirs was the 
responsible task of. directing univer- 





sity life. Lucia had become a leader; . 


she took herself even more seriously. 
It will be seen that Miss Hormel 
has planned her story so that she 


young woman with an in- 

Marcus Aurelius is staying 

her little niece on a farm out- 
ed 


spend the lovely Summer days in 
this picturesque old place loafing 
and inviting their souls. Their 
great problem—the poet being 
married to a society woman—is not 
that they shouldn't plan to marry— 
but that they should refrain from 
speaking of the love that each finds 
for the other. ‘“‘Hearts Are Dust’’ 
and *‘A Desecrated Memory” are the 
tales of olc maids who have lived for 
years in the bitter-sweet pain of their 
unrequited love. “Two Sides of a 


Triangie’’ is a story of good intention |" 
unforeseen difficulties. 


grapple with reality. She would do 
well in the future to follow the ex- 


gets a chance to describe every phase | en’ 


of college life with which the aver- 
age student comes in contact. She 
does so accurately and without ex- 
aggeration. It would be almost im- 
possible to take issue with any por- 
tion of the book—except for its char- 
acterization of thé ‘‘average stu- 
dent.” It is difficult to. imagine a 
duller, more colorless creature than 
the talented Lucia Leigh: One ts tn- 
clined to doubt whether the average 
student is as humorless, or takes 
herself as seriously as the author's 
heroine—perhaps a few of the pillars 
of collegiate society are of that type, 
but not too many of them, we hope. 
Be that as it may, Lucia is not a 
very exciting character; ‘*Co-ed"’ 
succeeds in spite of her—succeeds 
because it gives a clear, honest pic- 
ture of a rather important phase of 
contemporary American life. 


A BAKER’S DOZEN 


4S A MAN SOWS, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Grace Denio Litch- 


field. 388 pp. "= York: G. P.. 


Putnam’s Sons. 


IS book of short stories con- 
tains the shorter fictions of 
Grace Denio Litchfield that have 
appeared in the magazines during the 
last fifteen years. Miss Litchfield 
will be remembered as the author of 
two lyric volumes of verse and sev- 
eral novels, of which ‘‘The Burning 
Question,"’ probably the most 
widely known. The present collec- 
tion of short stories lists thirteen 
titles whose range of appeal is va- 
ried. They were first printed in 
Harper's, the Outlook and the Book- 
man. . e 
Miss Litchfield is apparently fond 
of elemental themes of justice, 
honor, loyalties, which have a 
moral. Her plots turn on ethical 
points. She sets these ethical con- 
cepts in such broad contrast that 
they verge on burlesque. She has at 
times such a sentimental point of 
view that the sensibility of her char- 
acters suggests that they aren't 
worldly, nor even of this world at 
all. She deesn’t even stop with Mrs. 
Norris in pointing out that mothers 
and babies are the most wonderful 
thing in this land of the free. Yet 
there are shrewd bits of observation 
and insight into life that in spite of 
this genteel attitude, potently sug- 
gests that the author is privy to a 
much . different people and attitude 
of life than she sets down, but that 
a kind heart has ted her in the wa: 
’ of sweetness and light. 
“AB a Man ws” 





OZARK MOUNTAINEERS 


HILL-BILLY. By Rose Wilder Lane. 
286 pp. New York: Herper 4 


OMETHING of the instinctive an- 
tagonism which the 
Seot feels for his Lowland coun- 
tryman is inherent in the character 
of our own native mountain’ men. 
Perhaps this antagonism is -partly a 
survival of primitive clan spirit, but 
certainly it has been strengthened 
and develoned by the different condi- 
tions under which hill men and plain 
men have lived their lives. This 
factor of environment in the evolu- 
tion of human character is strikingly 
illustrated in the Ozark Mountain 
story of Rose Wilder Lane which she 
calls *‘Hill-Billy.’’ 
Abimelech Baird, a hill man of the 
Missouri Ozarks, at the age of 20 
quits his father’s cabin on Baird’s 
Peak and descends on the plain town 
of Millersville. Here he begins the 
practice of law, with scant learning 
but much native hill wisdom and no 
little native shrewdness. His rise in 
the community is sure and swift un- 
Ail he becomes infatuated with Bessie 





Miller, a “little scrap of prettiness, 
an’ no more." Bessie precipitates a 
devastating situation which 


Hugh and Maccubbin. The Old Wo- 
man came to Bear Coulée as a bride. 
Her husband soon died, and she has 
been on the spot ever since, hating 
it but tied there by Maccubbin, who 
owns ali of Bear Coulée and is 
squeezing blood money from its in- 
habitants. . 

One of these unfortunates is Hugh, 
the hero. Hugh is in love with a 
dream girl, whose reality is the Old 
Woman’s daughter, Selina. Selina 
was sent to New York by her mother 
when but a girl, and has now become 
an artist of promise. Hugh is in 





love with her from ‘photographs she 1 
has sent the Old Woman. 
Maccubbin sends Hugh and two 


fothers to The Landing for supplies. 


One of the men deserts and goes to 
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high; it is exciting, but never for a 
moment convincing. Mr.. Horier has 
been content simply to put a thrill 
in every chapter and to set a con- 
tinuously fast pace for his novel, 
sacrificing the reader’s credulity in 
order to preserve his interest, involv- 


good people will be rescued and the 
evil ones pulled out prisoners. As 
far as he goes, he does his work 
well, and ““The Order of the Octo- 
pus’’ is more successful than most 
of its companions. _ t y 
There is far more adventure to the 





Two Novelettes by Franz Molnar 


BVA and THE DERELICT BOAT. 
By Frans Moimer. from 
the by Bmil Lengyel. 

310 pp. : The Bobbs- 

Merrill Company. $2.50. — 

UTY, which “conceals a lit- 
tle sadness,” lurks wistfully, 
almost as an unbidden refrain, 

within the robustly objective skepti- 

cism of the two novelettes, ‘‘Eva"* 
and ‘The Derelict Boat,” which are 
the latest offering of the versatile 
and gifted Franz Molnar. Molnar is 
perhaps better known as the play- 





stresses the youthfulness of Hun- 
garian literature. He also indi- 
cates the universal appeal of Mol- 
nar. Lengyei indicates that the 
Hungarians took their cue from the 
French naturalists, whose method 
they adopted, but whose subject 
matter and fundamental viewpoint 
they have appreciably modified, The 
distinction is apt. Moinar, at all 
events, is a mellower, a more sym- 
pathetic and a Jess limited observer 
of life than the schoo! of Zola. 
**Eva” might be called a deft labor- 
atory experiment in sex. Molnar pre- 
sents a womaniess community of 





from Budapest is dropped into their 
midst. She has sought refuge with 
a distant relative, a director of the 
mine, from the scandals and ostra- 
cism incident to her husband's divorce 
of her. Her wounded vanity, her 
idleness and the famine of the lonely 
mén combine to form an inevitable 
disaster or series of misfortunes. 
Molnar indicates the subtle change 
in relationships and the gradually 
altered complexicn of the village life 
with an unfaltering’authority and an 
allusive, yet penetrating, wit. 


PD 
is presented by the situation of ‘The 
Derelict Boat,” and Molnar’s solution 


- ef it is even more of a triumph. 


“he Derelict Boat,” instead of the 
clearly defined values of maturity in 
“Eva,” deals. with the aspirations, 
the Incertitudes, the unformed ecsta- 
despairs of an adolescent 

ik Wedekind, Schnitzler 


Ret 
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that Vivanti 


|. | mind in the plot, Pet 


in Limehouse, on the 
gie slight clue, and before 
it is caught up and f 


the singular good fortune by 
Peter and Sylvia come out alive’s 
united. ae. 


ROYSTERING ROMANCE ~ 
THE SCAMP. By Virgil M 
Ilustrated. 372 pp. New Y 
The Macmillan Company. §: 
LTHOUGH the hero of 
Scamp"’ laments that 
passed from the broad b > 
with Claude Duval, his own ven— > 
turous life as depicted by 
kham, belies his words. 
here is a roystering romance 
open road told with a‘ gallop 
in its very tempo—a story of #1 
shire and of the Weish border. 


a 
paoy 


dep 


and not a little of his birt 
creeps in here and there toad 
color and distinction to hia style. Fi 
one thing, he appreciates the | 
flavor of an antique phrase. He)! 
what Stevenson calis a = 
lovely words.” 


a 
— 


ut 


emerges not only as a taleof 
and excursions, but as a glowing am 
finely wrought piece of " 
Now highwaymen in fiction 
always had a high-handed way ato 
them. They hold up readers 
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FLORIDA. ‘By Kenneth L. Roberts. 
New York: Harper 4 Brothers. 


By HOWARD DEVREE 


HEN its history is dis- 
passionately written at 
some future date, the Fior- 


ida boom of the last few 

years may well be recorded 
as worthy of a serio-comic place 
alongside the California and Alaska 
gold rushes. Whatever may even- 
tually be said, the amusing if slap- 
stick account by Kenneth L.. Rob- 
erts is almost positive proof that a 
full and true picture can hardly at 
present be written. Mr. Roberts has 
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tried hard, but he still has overmuch 
of the feverish feeling of the expe- 
rience in his own bones to attain 
a true perspective of one of this 
country’s most unique and unreal 
episodes. 

But Mr. Roberts has accomplished 
a@ journalistic kaleidoscope... He has 
portrayed sketchily but vigorously 
the native Floridian secure on his 
heath, the Northern skeptic on his 
way to be convinced, and the sucker 
on his way to be trimmed. He has 
told baldly the facts—sufficiently 
impressive without tinsel—in the 
stories of incredible developments. 
He has explained the sound basis 
for much of the excitement, and the 





q 


Journalistic Kaleidoscope 
Of the Florida Boom 


Kenneth Roberts Squirts a Little Lemon Juice on the 


Swimming Pool, 
Dean Estate, 
Fort Myers, 


reasons for avoiding other types of 
investment. And, boiled down, what 
Mr. Roberts has to say is this: That 
any one who is prepared to make a 
living by hard work can make it in 
Florida as well as in most States 
and better than in some others; but 
that any one who goes down to the 
land of alligators and citrus fruits, 
expecting to pick gold coins off the 
street or out of the air is a candi- 
‘date for solitary confinement. 
Ruthlessly, Mr. Roberts sets out 
to crush the hopes of would-be 
get-rich-overnight tors. He 
makes beautifully clear that most of 
the unbelievable profits which have 
been reported from land transactions 


Paradise of Realtors an 


have come about in one of two. 
ways: through the teeming 


paper. There have been, he edmits, 
many investments and many super- 
ficial transactions which show great 
profit. But in most of these cases 
he offers very good evidence that 
the profit is long deferred, either ie 
reason of payment by 
So Oe on a Or ee ee 
because it has been necessary to put 
hack irito the development year after 
year the money received, in order 
to insure the future of the project. 
This latter course has been fol- 


truth of a gospel which will be even 
more crushing to the hopes of many 
whose dreams were rosy: that the 
desire of the sound and earnest de- 
velopers is to get people down to 
Florida who intend to build on the 
land, live on the land and make the 
land produce; to add to the wealth 
and resources of the State. And 
these capable and honest financiers 
and developers do not welcome spec- 
ulators. 








He also pours no small amount of j 





“The 


THE MUSIC OF THE SPHERES: A 
Nature 


‘ed. ; 
The Macmillan Company. 


ADE with unusual attention to 
the artistry and beauty of its 
appearance, written with sci- 

entific accuracy in a style that while 
popular is yet poetic and possesses 
literary quality, Mrs. Grondal’s book 
ought to find its way quickly to the 
hands and hearts of all who are in- 
terested in or want to learn about 
“‘the gorgeous pageant of the skies.’’ 

~ No small measure of the attractive- 
tess of Mrs. Grondal’s presentation 

. Of her subject is dué to her own 
‘pensitiveness to the beauty of that. 
pageant. ‘There is,’’ she says, ‘‘one 
thing certain—if all the wondrous 
phenomena of visible stars could be 
seen on but one of the nights of our 
long ride about the sun, the civilized 
world wquld spend its last cent -on 
glasses and sit up until dawn to feast 
its eyes on the sublimity of the spec- 
tacie."" And again she says, after 
explaining what the aneients meant 
by ‘‘the music of the spheres,’’ heard 
only by the gods: 


Our modern music of the spheres 
audible to dulled 


all ae ae lifted to receive it. 
people miss all -this 
end only that the stars are there. 


All these factors of interest the au- 


thor weaves together in her account| - 


of the marvels of the heavens. There 
is constantly the foundation of up- 
to-date scientific findings and con- 
jJectures, sometimes filling the great- 
er part of the text and again well 
“nigh neglected for several pages for 
‘ the fantasies of legends or the allure- 
ments of beauty. An early chapter 
makes a general survey of the heav- 
ens, listing the largest of the stars, 
telling something about the nature of 
each and how they appear, from the 
viewpoint of this world, to be gath- 
ered into constellations. Here she 
explains what: recent scientific stud- 
ies have revealed about the colors of 
stars—that when a star is huge and 
red, like Arcturus, Antares, Betel- 
geuse, it is young, at the beginning 
of its carger, but when it is red and 
small it is old, like a dying ember. 
The red tinge indicates its compara- 
- tive cooiness, while the bluish stars 
. are the ones that have the intensest 
heat. They are in the prime of life 


aged. Under the caption, ‘“The Ro- 
mance of the Stars,’’ Mrs. Grondal 
recounts with sympathetic play of 
imagination the legends which the 
Greeks wove around all of the con- 





Beauty of Ten “Thousand 


spicuous heavenly bodies, explains 
the different names that are given to 
some of the important constellations 


* | and individual stars by different peo- 


ples and identifies them for the read- 
er by their scientific names.: Then 
she is ready to take up the separate 
heavenly bodies, and she comments 
thus upon her method of treatment: 


An endeavor has been made to 
arrange the constellations in this 
volume in the most easily learned 
wit ‘ort way that could pos- 
sibly be devised, and to present 
them in such a manner that the 
student will go out of doors with 
a picture of the position of the 
stars in his mind, so that in more 
advanced study sky ee will ac- 
quire a new significan 


Starting with the North Star, she 
relates to it the two Bears and the 
Dragon. Then she sets forth a little 
further and tells the story of Andro- 
meda in stars. -The Zenith constella- 
tions come next, then the more wide- 
ly scattered ones that seem to be 
vatching that parade from afar. Ad- 
vancing toward the south, she en- 
counters the four great stars, Spica, 
Antares, Formalhaut and Sirius, and 
then she continues with the story of 
Orion and Taurus, the. Bull. The 
Milky Way,.the sun and its children, 
the planets, the earth-and the moon 


From “The Music 
of the Spheres.” 





are considered in turn. Throughout 
the treatment is the same, an inter- 
weaving of scientific fact, legend and 
story and description of the wonder 
and ‘beauty of the sight. There are 
frequent references also to historical 
events that have close connection 
with the subject, mention of works of 
art, quotations from poems.and from 
scientific works and account of out- 
standing steps in the history of as- 
tronomy. When interesting subjects 
are still in controversy she gives all 
sides a hearing. This, dealing with 
Mars, she tells how observers have 
interpreted the different colors of its 
surface and summarizes the theories 
of Schiaparelli, Lowell and Professor 
W. H. Pickering concerning the fa- 
mous ‘‘canals.’’ 


The prominent plage just now 


taken by Saturn in the nightly pag- 
eant gives special interest to the 
chapter devoted to that pianet, of 
which Mrs. Grondal says that it is, 
when seen through a large telesco; 
‘the most uniquely beautiful crea- 
tion that man has ever beheld.’’ The 
rings of Saturn a ae 
the attention they deserve. 

she comes to the subject of the earth 
the author sketches the several the- 
cries that account for its origin, de- 
scribes the processes that have in- 


Stars” 


geology. Then, envisaging it as it 


it is not the night 
holds the stars—its 
ly shuts out the 
and the stars 


a7dt 


of science and of song. 


The illustrations are fit accom- 
paniments of a text so beautifully 


—_ 


d Suckers 


scorn on the long-distance investor 


imagina- | 
tions of press agents or purely on | personally 


and that behind it all is, 
sound investment for 

= able to pick his oppor- 
a bide his time for returns 


Roberts's prescription is by 


careless and 
hard-boiled, is both amusing and il- 
luminating—and, needless to say, 
pathetic. 
A farmer (Mr. Roberts quotes 
one of the developers] will do bet- 
an acre for Fior- 





and interestingly written and at the} tate 
dependable. 


same time scientifically \ 
When/|There are twenty-four — full-page 
plates of noteworthy beauty, while 
there are almost 150 illustrations and 
diagrams in the text. A pronounc- 
ing rarsgyreg Ee and a bibliography 








fluenced its contour and outlines its 


complete the work 


. agricuiturists, 
press. agents, tourists, alienists and 
But perhaps most interesting of all 
to social psychologists. 
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How Melville Got iit in His Own Involuted Prose 4 


A New Biography Shows the Result of His Failure to Follow the Stedman Clique 


=poee oo By Johan 


4 ob- 

that when Melville died 
in 1881; the few obituary notices 
which touched upon his passing 

had first to ‘explain who was dead.’ 


mitted to the grave. By all the stand- 


ards of the life of his time he was!’ 


a failure. Longfellow and Whittier, 
Emerson 


for a. Melville. 

John Freeman ventures to call ‘‘the 
most powerful of all the great Amer- 
’ ican - writers” wrote hardly a line 
during the final thirty years of his 
life. Now,’ after thirty-five years 
more, he is clearly with the Immor- 
tals. 


“I hope,”’ says Mr. Freeinan in his 
modest preface, “ 


literary 
line.. He could have claimed kinship 
with William Blake or with the 
author of “Urn Burial,” and even in 
the company at the Mermaid Tavern 
he would have been not altogether 
an alien. Nor need he have bowed 
down if in the corridors of Valhalla 
he had met the makers of ““Beowulf”’ 
and the sagas. Like theirs, his soul 
was a thing of fen and fog and 
flame. But perhaps this is the same 
thing as saying that he could not 
have been long or widely popular in 
the Engiand of Victoria any more 
than in the América of Chester A. 
Arthur. He could not flourish in a 
restrained and unimaginative era. 
There had to be a little madness in 
the air before he could be brought 
back to life. And this is undoubt- 
edly why Professor Weaver . was 
able to command se much attention 
with his biography of Melville five 
years ago and why he is now up- 
questionably to be regarded as an 
“English man of letters.’ 

Mr. Freeman could hardly add to 
Professor Weaver's store of infor- 
tnation. .The value of his essay is 
that it gives us a perspective. The 


struggles to make a living with his 
pen, his gray middie years and old 
age—is wethetentiy familiar. In 1864 
he had written and published seven 
books, including ‘‘Moby Dick,’’ 
“Typee’’ and ‘“‘Omoo.” His total 
sales for that year were seven hun- 
dred copies. In 1866 he was ap- 

inted an ctor of customs and 
in that singularly uninviting occu- 





the fact that for a brief period, at 
about the half-way mark of the cen- 
tury, he had tasted something like 
fame. Then the cup had been 
snatched from his lips. 


said, ‘my editorial experience com- 
pels me to be very careful in offend- 
ing the religious sensibilities of the 

and the moral of the “Two 
Temples’ would sway against us the 
whole eae the puipit.” 


never quite sure 








its own artistic’ good. This is, 








wn aan log It was no 
longer recognizable universe in 
which he moved, but one given over 
to aymnbois. 


Perhaps there is, in every writer 
who is long remembered, an element 
of symbolism—something that . en- 
ables him to understand that a 
primrose by a river's brim is more 











lieves that they * “were modest ar- 
tissns who probebly had never 
opened manual.” And yet they 
Were uble to. produce some beautiful 








is in “Moby Dick’ or. “Lord Jim,” ~ 
and we have a supreme work of art— 
and by that one means a product 
which brings out a previously un- 
recogniged significance in human ex+ 
istence. Let it fail, and there is no 
more dismal] failure. 

The creative writer must straddle 
his two worlds like a colossus, it 
was Melville’s misfortune that in én- 
tering the realm of symbols he -lost 


plaintively rs 
through a’ thickening mist. What 


_jhe had to say seemed to him of dire © 


importance, but he could not inter- 


pret it in terms of steel or growing” 


corn or veritable sails on a recognis- 
able sea, He could no longer speak 
the American 


may have been eloquent in her na- 
tive tongue—but nobody could .be 
sure. So it was with Melville, with 
the difference that instead of in-~ 
heriting an ancient- tongue he de- 
veloped a new and strange and often 
incomprehensible dialect of his own. 
Meiville began [says Mr. Free- 
man] by being a writer of simple, 
—S rose, reminding one partly 
and partly of Borrow 
sa he became a writer of deceelt 
elaborated prose wantoning in its” 
strength and movement as 
wanton in water. * He 


written for the ear rather 
than the eye. [But] tog often he 
is at the mercy of a bad genius, 


restraint is lacking, and the result 
is ornate, or heavy, or slow, or - 
extravagant, and merely unread- 
able, 

But so, if we look at the god un- 
abashed, is some of Shakespeare. 

What is the Melville secret? Mr. 
Freeman does not pretend to tell us. 
but he does suggest that “‘no one can 
read his work extensively without 
noticing the almost complete absence 
of women and his almost complete 
silence about sex. * * * The 
sharpest sexual passion anywhere in 
his work—and it is an all but soli- 
tary 


incestuous. Was it, 


perhaps, the up-gathered impulses. - 
of his puritanic heritage that warred - 
with his natural passion and made 
out of that strife a silence, a desola- 
tion ?”’ 


as painful as it actually was, 
the end he would have tattered his 
way to acceptance. 

Yet this might not have added to 
his ultimate stature. 


and all his best powers were fused © 
‘in 
enh on 


mythopoetic 
the myth, in the old heroic way, a 


parable as well.’" Perhaps all that. 


Melville had a right to ask of the. 
fates, or all that the fu.ea haa & 
right to ask of him, was ‘Moby 

.”" He may well make: that one 
volume his excuse for existence,’ 
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A Good Politician Is Not 
A Born Strategist. 


Winston Churchill’s Headstrong Dardanelles Campaign 
As a Horrible Example of What May Happen When 
Civilians Try to Run a War 


THE PERILS OF AMATEUR 
STRATEGY, as Bxemplified by 
the Attack on the 


Cc. M. G. 
Longmans, | & Co. $2. 
' By T. J, C. MARTYN 


ITHOUT a _ stiperfluous 

word General Ellison in- 

dicts politicians in general 

and Winston Spencer 

Churchill in particular. 
From a soldier’s point of view the 
amount of bungling in the late war, 
too often caused by incompetent 
politicians, can perhaps only . be 
measured by the interminable length 
of ‘‘red tape’’ that issued from the 
administrative and executive depart- 
ments in charge of conducting the 
war for Great Britain... It is true, 
even from a military and naval 
viewpoint, that politicians are a nec- 
essary evil, since, as the General 
recognizes, politics_is rarely sepa- 
rated from strategy: that politicians, 
however, should usurp the rdéle of 
strategists, or that soldiers should 
attempt the work of , is 
manifestly irrational. It is the aim 
of this book to prove it so and to 
advocate a sensible system for the 
conduct of war. 

The lessons which General Elli- 
son draws from the costly failure 
of the Dardaneliles-Gallipoli cam- 
paign are of vital concern to this 
country, which has yet to solve very 
much the same problems of defense. 
as Britain. The principle involved, 
the coordination of poljtical and 
military intelligence has a history 


raham 
civilian: inefficiency, the former by 
creating a triumvirate, the latter by 
giving General Grant full powers in 
the Civil War,_It is the business of 
politicians, ee to make 
wars; it is the business of soldiers 
to fight them. The point at issue 
ig not merely how much power one 
side or the other shall have, but 
-when the conduct of operations shall 
. be handed over to the experts, whose 


vital facts. First, that Lord Fisher 
ever since 1904 had fondled an un- 
doubtedly sound sch of keeping 
the communications with Russia 
open through the Baltic Sea. Had 
this been put into operation, as the 
General points out, the Baltic might 
not. have remained a ‘‘German lake”’ 
throughout the war and the blockade 
might have been completely effec- 
tive, thereby saving countless lives. 
All this is well known. : 
Second, action against Turkey in 
1915 was an obvious necessity, but 
there was certainly at least one al- 
ternative to the Dardanelles project. 
That was Lord Kitchener’s plan of 
attack from Alexandretta, which 
would have had the effect of cutting 
the artery of Turkish supplies prob- 
ably more effectively but perhaps 
not so rapidly as at Constantinople. 
‘Both these-expert plans were 
shelved by Mr. Churchill. Without 
considering the adverse opinions of 
the Sea Lords of the Admiralty 
Board he acted indeed as if the old 
office of Lord High Admiral had 
been vested in him, and. clung te- 
naciously to his Dardanelles plan. 
So much General Ellison points 
out; so much the Royal Commission 
proved. Incredible though it is, Mr. 
Churchill at first thought that the 
capture of Constantinople and all 
that it entailed was purely a naval 
matter. On this point we now have 
Lord Grey's evidence. In his ‘‘Twen- 
ty-five Years’’ he says: ‘‘My recol- 
lection is very clear that the attack 
on the Dardanelles was agreed to on 
the express condition that ft should 
be a naval operation only; it was 
under no circumstances to involve the 
use of troops.’ Lord Fisher, as his 
**Memories’’ show, only gave in to 
Mr. Churchill after his opposition 
had proved futile, and his surrender 
merely took the form of silence. Any 
naval officer would have recalled 
Lord Nelson's dictum that the sailor 
who attacks a fort .is a fool. 
Mr. Churchill, however, according 








to the evidence sifted by General Hl-!‘‘the horrible tragedy of Gallipoli, ,; accomplished without cutastrophe. 


lison, gradually. changed his ground 
and began to battle with Lord 


Kitchener for troops. The author | 


says the operation was more military 
than naval, but that it required 
heavy artillery, with its high trajec- 
tory, efficient conimunication and a 
land base, all of which were lack- 


ing. He then cites adverse military | 


opinions galore, But nothing could 


quench the enthusiasm of the impet- | 


uous Mr. Churchill, and the result 
was, as Walter H. Page pointed out, 


v:here the best soldiers in the world | 
were sacrificed to politicians’ | 


Lord Grey also tells of the effect | 
which the evacuation order had on 
Lord Kitchener, who it appears, had 
been y importuned by Mr. 
Churchill's scheme: 


When at the decision to 





of us, pr ye age thatthe with- 





the troops could not be 








policies,"* { ae 


; to Churchill. His plan of action 


The first part would get safely 
away, but the last ent 
: not. not 
be the right word to apply to 
‘Kitchener in these dark days at 
the end. Distress suggests a 

and this was never 
true. But he feit his responsibil- 
ity to the army, and he suffered 
intensely. 


rhe criticiam, of course, is. unfair 
was 
nothing if not brilliant, His mistake 





, said and done, knew far more than 
{he about naval strategy. As Lord 
' Esher remarks, in comparing him to 


decisions ‘naturally must always be 
tempered by political considerations. 
Lord Esher, in an introduction -to- 


this book, thinks the ‘‘transition 
moment is-so difficult to fix, the 
strands of military and civil life are 
so intertwined, that his (the au- 
thor’s) problem appears to me insolu- 
ble.’ Nothing could be more easily 
solved: the time would appear to be 
immediately after the civil authori- 
ties had declared war, and it would 
hardly seem to be too great a tax 
on. mediocrity to devise a sys- 
tem- whereby trained men are given 
freedom to put their knowledge into 
effect without killing any sacred 
‘ cows. General Ellison himself pro- 
poses for the British Empire an Op- 
erations Section. He says: 

“The empire as a whole would 
have to determine what _executive 
powers shall be vested in the Opera- 
tions Section the moment war super- 
venes, how such powers are to be 
exercised and to what extent the sec- 
tion is at liberty in peace to prepare 
‘fim for war.’ And he con- 
cludes: ‘“‘If the peoples of the em-. 

of democ- 


The Grandfather of Montana 


FORTY YEARS ON THE FRON- 
TIER, as Seen in the Journals 
and Rem 


. $12. - 

T Mark Twain and Bret Harte, 
and who lately have rejoiced in the 
reviving fame of Billy the Kid, Buf- 
falo Bill and Meriwether Lewis, will 
find their pulses stirred anew by this 
authentic record of the making of 
the West. Here is material for more 
of John G. Neihardt’s sagas, if his 
own notebooks ever fail him. Here 
are incidents and characters for the 
making of endless novels—pioneers, 
trappers, squaw men, braves, pros- 
pectors, horse ‘thieves, vigilantes, 

cowboys and cattle 
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dustry into a rough country of im- 


-|perial extent and richness.. Stuart 


was one of the first settlers in Mon- 
tana, played a leading part in. the 
cattle boom which gave the Territory 
its first taste of prosperity and 
helped to push that State into the 
Union. 

Many others lived similar réles in 
the opening of the West, but they 
were not writing men. They could 
live the story, but they could not 
write it. Granville Stuart's signifi- 
cance for coming generations lies in 
the fact that he was a little differ- 
ent from the mine-run of frontier 
humanity. Though he conformed to 
its standards sufficiently to follow 
gold rushes and to wed an Indian 
wife, and though he never affronted 
the bucko spirit of the young coun- 
try by any holier-than-thou attitude, 
nevertheless his heart was that of a 
detached onloocker viewing an epic. 


many cowboys, he installed a library 
of 3,000 volumes for their use at the 
central ranch house. Frequently he 
of dropping his pick or pan to 
upon the beautiés of gien and 

to sketch, crudely but ef- 
a mountain stream. In all 
relationships he seems to 
scrupulously just to his 
and neigh! and even 4 
toward ruffians 
l unfortunates. One can pic- 
way an honest tear 
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nence but not a fortune. Gold passed | 
him by, sometimes by no more than 
a hair's breadth. His great cattle ; 
venture, so prosperous in the ber 
ginning, came to grief through a suc- 
cession of adverse seasons. But these 
misfortunes never soured Granville 
Stuart; they were just part of the 
luck of\the game, to be ridden over 
and down with a frontieraman’s for- ' 
titude. ; 

In the end he left a mass of diaries 
and memoirs, from which a judicious | 


Phillips, who has done excellently in 
correcting his principal's occasional 
fapses in dates. Still, despite the 
color and vigor of the present vol- 
umes, the unpublished residue must 
contain much else of value. In such 
a rich mine as Granville Stuart, even 
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Lord Chatham: 


selection has been made by Paul C. )“°™ 


‘‘In war it is prée- 
cisely the temperament -of Mr. 
Churchill that is wanted in a leader 
or a commander.” ‘‘But,’’ contin- 
ues Lord Esher, ‘‘Chatham had 4 
free hand and 

tune, 


j neither."’ 


conservative 
opinion is sometimes necessary, but 
it is absurd to think that Mr. 


As it was, the Dardanelles cam- 
paign came within an ace of suc- 
General Liman von Sanders, 

in his ‘‘Five Years in Turkey,*’ 
notes that ‘“‘if during their attacks 
on Aug. 15 and 16 the British had 
and held Kiretch Tepe, the 
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New Light. in the Dim Caverns 


~~ 


Of Russian History 


Sir Bernard Pares Interprets the Muscovite Past in Terms of 
‘ “Go East, Young Man, Go East!” 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA. By Sir 
‘ernard of Rus- 


B Pares, 

sian in the Univer of London. 
XXIII. SB pp. sight Maps. 
Alfred A. Knopf. New - York: 
1926. 96. 


By ALEXANDER I!.° NAZAROFF 


HISTORY OF RUSSIA’’ by 
Sir Bernard Professor 

of Russian in the University 

of London, is undoubtedly. the 

best and the most complete 
work on: the subject that has ever 
been written in the English language. 
It ts one of the rare history books 
which will deprive even exacting 
critics of the opportunity of criticiz- 
ing. It is not an “outline of his- 
tory,” that is to say, not an,arbitrary 
projection of the author’s personal 
likes and dislikes into the past. From 
the first chapter dealing with the 
prehistoric data on Russian Slavs, 
to the last, containing a summary ac- 
count of the Bolshevist revolution, 
the author remains strictly scientific 
and unbiased. Yet he telis his story 
with such lucidity and dramatic vivid- 
ness that one cannot help following 
it with interest and attention.. Ease 
and assurence run through every 
line of it. 

Sir Bernard's flawless narrative is 
obstructed by no footnotes, by no 
tiresome quotations, by no unneces- 
sary paraphernalia of erudition. Yet 
one feels right away that it is based 
on the solid foundations of number- 
less sources, documents, monographs. 
&c. One realizes that he has waded 
through the Russian chronicles with 
their obscure old Slavonic expres- 
vions, with their touching naiveté 
and with the epic sincerity so char- 
ucteristic of their compilers, the 
humble monks of the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century. He has also studied 
the latest works on the Slavonic 
urchaeology, philology and religion. 
‘Thus, the first chapter of the book 
is undo based on the recent 
works of Professor L. Niederie, the 
Yamous Czech student, who has 
proved with definite convincingness 
that the theory of the Asiatic origin 
of Slavs must be abandoned and that 
the real. prehistorical Slavonic 
fatherland was the territory situated 
betweeen the Dnieper, the Vis- 
tula and the Carpathian -Moun- 
tains. Sir Bernard seems even 
to go further and to share the 


that this territory must be considered 
fatherland of all 


Russian historians of the last half 
century. It is from him that our 
author has borrowed the definition of 
Russia’s history as the gradual 





theory now rapidly gaining the 
recognition of European students 





Bust of Nicolai Lenin by Clare Sheridan. 
© Underwood 4 Underwood. 


are the cornerstones on which his 
work is built. Yet this does not 
mean that it is merely a good com- 
pilation; Sir Bernard is sufficiently 





at home in all the intricacies of 






































European part of Else- 
where people have grown amid 
the ruins of an eariier re— 
which of itself is an education. in 


there was very little of it. 


Indeed, there seems to exist a law 
of history which might be formu- 
lated as follows: The further from 


Loire this process took place in 
fifth to seventh cénturies A. D., 
east of the Rhine it developed in 
eighth century and that in Kiev it 





*‘colontzation’’ of the enormous 


Armaments and the 


CTO OF dnManenta by 
Ww. J Secretary 


Wheeler-Bennett Jr., 
of the Association Interna- 
tional U: .  Introduc- 
tion by Ma Gen. Sir Neil L. 
Malcolm. : George Allen 
& Unwin. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS ARMA- 

MENTS YBAR BOOK. | Generel 
atistical aformation. 

Published by the League of 


the United States Senate on Jan. 
1917): 


r 


fourth he calted for guarantees ‘‘that 


mts will be reduced 


domestic safety.’’ It is fitting that 
Woodrow Wilson’s invocation to 
peace, with practical safeguards 
against war, should have an honored 
place in this book, which deals with 
the work of the League of Nations. 
In an introduction General Malcolm 


of the obligations they had assumed 
im the ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of the 





League of Nations 


in close community without that 
bitter rivalry which has hitherto 
always expressed itself first in 
armaments and ultimately in war? 
The reader will not find discussion, 
or narrative, in the author's review 
of ‘‘the history of disarmament dis- 
cussions from the Peace Conference 
of Paris to the present day.’’ He has 
aimed only to prepare a record that 
will leave nobody an excuse for neg- 
lecting the subject. It is illuminating 
and 


armament, whether in the Assembly 
of the League, the Washington Con- 
ference or a’ Pan-American confer- 
ence. The materia) was so volumi- 
often it had to be 
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any future war.” Chemical, warfare 
was fully discussed by the Third As- 
sembly, and much information for 
record was obtained. A great deal of 
the time of the League Assemblies 
has been spent upon the feasibility 
of limitation of armaments. Some of 
the drafts are published in full for 


Peter the Great. 
Russian history to accept the con-|did not begin until the ninth cen- 
clusions of his predecessors with | tury? 
fastidious and to build 
on them a conception of Russian on So ce ine ee 
history which is distinctly his own is in a wide sense’ more 
From the very first pages of his chum thas of other commision With 
narrative our author brings out the| few ae Seen, oS ae 
peculiarities of Russian history| hosts from the East moved w 
which render it unsimilar to the his- poner By ee Ee ig ooo apes Pe 
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Modern Love Stories 
_ Begin at the Altar 


t Otherwise the Twenty “Best” Examples of 1925 Def y 
| Literary Litmus Paper 





™ 
aPmeZ, Love SP@RIES or contributing two of the “best’” love 
ee 2 gy pe ’ | stories to one from each of its eigh- 

Gaal iewnest 600%. 


By F. FRASER BOND 


E 

i 

OM OMETHING has come over the 

~~ love story. It seems 
grown up. No longer 


within us. * * * It needs a 
courage and an adventurous 
* * © It cannot be a matter of 
tales divide themselves ; yee. he.“ Uaeel- 

i ‘ “lected Work of 
groups. One class goes at the job/| ,_, Beardeied”” 
tatroapectively, dlanects motives and} yu, on Ietreduc- 
analyzes the emotional content. The ton ty” 
C.- Lewis Hind. 

London 


Johu Lane, the 
Bodley Head, Ltd. 
New York: 
Dodd, Mead 4 
Co. 


izenship papers. ~No, , 
comes from the modei, not from the 
“gftist’s treatment. Fiction . writers, 


/a#pparently drawing from the life, |. 


‘find that life a different thing. And 


simple, after all. . 
Literary litmus paper might~ dis- 


of the two immortal lovers by the 
Nile. Under the title, ‘“That Famous 


Love Affair,’’ he gives us the private 
of 


: 
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pacious wastepaper basket. 
this accounts for the absence of big 


names. : 
What will the cynic and the wise- 
cracker make of the fact tnat a 
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y 
pense, surprise. if has the elements 
of the dramatic about it. Yet funda- 
mentally it, too, but chronicles the 


There is nothing of the shrew in 
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A Dutch Art Galleryin Book Form 


In a Study of Van Welie 


t Appraisal of the W ork of the Pa 


sper 
From ’s-Hertogenbosch 


Camille Mauclair Gives an Ex 


inter 


~ 


Mauclair then explains that in 
van. Welie's work -he has found the 
high ideals; that theréfore the 


time and is. sometimes called. con- 


ventional. 


a new work with 
idea that he is “‘going to make 


But the point is that van Welle in 
does not 


net or Recep. ers germ cumne es 4 
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ie Hig a 
‘th il 5 Hie 


on the con- 


ee ee eee 
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being -he has to study, 
eat t aa 


thoroughly acquainted with, 


*.* © When I asked him 


wether one mate td ot attrac 


he is interested only in the 

soul he has to fathom. 
void add here that when Tf 
the painter in his New York 


Re sy tour uc matainaninn 
ity years ago, and saw the four 
he was working at, I was 


usifilt 


models: Prince Paul of Greece, a 
young man, placed in an exception 


threshold of life; Mr. Baruch, eld- 


ally peculiar position, boyish, on the 
| senate, anpeatin a débutante, 


struck by 
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preparation, 
seem that his | S#me 


sometimes it took itself, and was not made by any 
paint a portrait, one, 
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By Camille aie 
Henri Lewene: 
"By HENRIETTE HENDRIX-HOLST and. < 
It is true that 
in those’ galleries and collections 


Paris: 
hour’s perusal of this fine 


work gives as much delight 


as a visit to many 
galleries and private colléec- 


Meuclair. 
peinted them, but the 116 reproduc- 


ene could see’ the pictures in their ee 
original colors as.Antoon van Welle 

and psychologic qualities, 

many of his own ideas 


ANTOON VAN WELIB 
tions could afford. 
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van Welle lived and wo 


*s-Hertogenbosch, a onal 


the south of Holland, 


the book is not only a treasu 
beauty but also a source of instruc 
medieval, noble and 


The first chapter gives the 


of the painter’s life, 


Bruges."’ He loved wlitde, po 
legends, was 


had a great love for 


tive information. 


may have influenced him to cre- 


ate such delicate compositions as 


Inthe Adama Beck Collection, Canada. Two of the Minstrations From 
: “Anteon van Welie.’’ 
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T0-DAY AND TO-MORROW: The 
_ . Testing Period of the White Race. 
By J. H. Curle. London: Methuen. 


a By J. 8T. LOR STRACHEY 
. 8 is a curious and interest- 
te ing book. Though essentially 


not original in aim or in in- 

formation, it may at first 

sight appear original in the 
way it approaches what the author 
walls ‘‘the testing period of the 
White Race."’ His way of treating 
his subject is not, however, funda- 
mentally original. 

It is only in his method of pres- 
entation that Mr. Curle appears to 
be a discoverer. He puts on his title- 
page a quotation from Huxley: 


There is no alleviation to the 


have hidden its uglier features has 

deen stripped off. . 
But this, though true, is certainly 
not new. ‘‘The truth shall set you 
free’’ was the teaching of our Lord, 


the world. But at the 
of their achieveme:it they, 
to be surrounded by 
h as overpopulation, 
economic struggie, the 
of the colored world, the 


Two Figures. From “Early Book Hlustration in Spain.” 
By: James P. R. Lyell. (Crafton & Co., London, Publishers.) 


Mental Fascism in an Attack on British Shibboleths 


power than the meditative Eastern 
races of projecting themselves and 
their thoughts forward, and so of 
realizing and understanding which 
seed will come to fruition and which 
will be of no avail. The white races 
are not content to throw up their 
cards because of the apparent im- 
Possibility of getting rid of the fatal- 
istic dilemma, or of combating the 
iron chain of causation which seems 
to hold us in its grip. The Oriental, 
no doubt, is obliged, like the West- 
ern, to act as if he had the free will 
which he in theory denies; but there 
is ever before him the. belief that 
what is written in the, Book of Fate 
will happen. It is e that we 
white men are fond of the deter- 
minist formula. ‘‘Things are what 
Athey are, and the consequences will 
be what they will be’; but somehow 
or other it does not affect our lives. 
Though we may not in theory believe 
in inspiration—i. e., in external im- 
pulses which have nothing to do with 
the chain of causation—we, as a 
matter of fact, act on the inspira- 
tional basis. The result is that our 
minds. are much leas sterile than 
those of the Oriental. We have more 
initiative, more hope, and s0 a 
deeper understanding. It is true that 
on the mystical side the Oriental ig | 
to some extent an inspirationist, but 
his mysticism has always an anodyne 
quality in it. 

I have also no quarrel with Mr. 


overpopulation; but it is surely an 
overstatement to speak in such wide 
terms of the hatred of the coi>red 
world by the whites. What is calied 
hatred would be mruch more scien- 
tifically described as inability to get 
fen ‘rapport with the colored man. 

My attempt to differentiate be- 
tween hatred and misunderstanding 
may at first sight seem subtle, pe- 
dantic, or even saphistical, but I 
think there is real importance in the 
distinction and that reflection will 
establish it. : 

I now come to my points of differ- 
ence with Mr. Carle. I believe as 
positively as one can believe any- 
thing that when Mr. Curle and the 
very large number of people of whom 
he is here the representative talk 


e-believe. ; . 

It is just, it is reasonable and it 
is convenient when there is a con-. 
flict of opinion among the different 
people in a community to say that 
‘we must count heads and go by the 


ting | wishes 





ity -m 
red or biue. 
It may be very stupid to say that it 


‘ 





Curle’s view as to the danger of/| trials 


is to be painted red; but it is better to 
let the reds carry it than to have a 
fight over the matter—a fight which is 
based upon the assumption that the 
blues know better what the’ color 
ought to be than do their opponents. 
If there were a perfectly clear divid- 
ing line in ordinary human affairs 
between right and wrong, and if the 
assumption that the blue view is al- 
ways the true one could not be 
gainsaid, then, no doubt, it ought 
to prevail. But in most matters who 
dare make such assumptions. The 
fact that Jones and Smith believe 
themselves to be in the right, and 
believe Robinson, Brown and Black 


of people setting up to be judges in 
their own causes. The exercise. of 
the will of the majority may, of 
course, have bad results; but, on the 


better results than the will of the 
minority—which is the alternative. 
In the case of majority rule, the 
minority ‘have, at any rate, the op- 
portunity to use reason and per- 
suasion to turn themselves into a 
majority. In the case of minority 
rule, such a course is by the very 
nature of things not open. A ruling 
minority has got to keep its power 
by physical force. It has no other 
way. So much for my differences 
with Mr. Curle. ‘ 

I am entirely ;with him when he 
says that the most serious of all the 
and difficulties of the white 
race is ‘‘the degeneration of their 
blood through breeding from the un- 
fit.” Even if the biologist is able 
to some extent to ‘‘counter’’ him 
with the declaration that every new 
baby born starts physically with a 

remains 


will as a rule be in the hands of 
degenerates, physical and mental. _ 
Mr. Curie finally telis us that the 
main theme of his book is to show 
how these dangers can be best faced 
and overcome. 
in detail throughout, but, speaking 
generally, I believe that most of his 
remedies are as faulty as his diag- 
nosis, ‘though I hasten to say that 
his remedies are thoroughly well 
meant, and incidentally many of 
them have a good deql of good sense. 
An example of what appears to ine 
to be his utter wrong-headedness is 
his declaration: 


Indiscriminate, free . education 
must work havoc with human af- 
fairs. It is everywhere bringing 
about discontent. Millions of the 





p good jobs 
go, as a rule, to the really capable, 


to be wrong, is merely an example | 


whole, experience shows that it has! 





and the millions, increasingly as 
the years pass by, take upon 
themselves the cast of bitterness 
and jealousy. Nor do they often 
stop at that. The modern State is 
honeycombed with enemies whom 
it has educated free of cost. Un- 
able to assimilate true knowledge, 
yet determined upon. self-expres- 
sion, such men and women become 
labor agitators, ultra-Socialists, 
Communists, fomenters of every 
kind of strife, hating all that is 
superior, and secretly bent on 
‘pulling the whole structure down. 

very teachers themselves, who 
are poorly paid and live by rou- 
tine, are often found among the 
bitter and disillusioned; their in- 
fluence upon the students can be 
imagined. 


Free education is also saddling 
the State more and more with 
Parasites; that is to say, with men 
and women who acquire enough 
cunning to despise manual labor, 
and who try to earn a living with- 
out hard work. Take note of the 


e 
and greatly increase the cost of 


The conclusion must be that free 
education is a two-edged sword. 
ny the right people it is the high- 


1 cannot meet bim|-®2” 


higher than that as a prize to be. 
worked for. an honor bestowed 

the State on brains and character,’ 
I cannot conceive anything more 


ways been the scenes of the greatest 
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cruelty, bloodshed, and destruction. 
Take as proof post-war history. 
There is a juciferous story worth 
recording on this pont. Some years 
after the Franco- War, Bis- 
marck, accompanied by Count Schu- 
valoff, the Russian statesman and 
diplomat, was riding down the lines 
of troops being ‘‘ranked’’ and “‘or- 
dered’’ for a great imperial review. 
They saw the German officers heat- . 
ing their men into an exact align- 
ment with the flats of their .swords, 
and kicking and cursing them till 
tears of misery and humiliation could 
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s Acclaims Paul 


tion of his volume of poetry 
**Charms’’—to which he has 
added a néw poem, the sec- 


simultaneously 
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Part of a Maulu Village Seen Through a Hole in Rock at Bauro Gogosa. 


» IN UNKNOWN NEW GUINEA. 


By W. J. V. Saville. 316 pp. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. $6. 
THE HEART OF BLACK PAPUA. 
Merlin Moore ‘aylor. 
pp. New York: McBride. $3. 
EN who write about little- 
known countries may be 
divided into three cate- 
gories—sightseers, bearers 
f of the ‘‘white man’s bur- 
den and those who really try to help 


|. -and understand the natives. There 


are very few of the last. Govern- 
ment officials have to ‘rule with 
more or less of an iron hand, which 
keeps them from becoming truly in 


sympathy with the natives, and as 


f 


for missionaries, nine out of ten 
either try to make the natives be- 
‘have like provincial Europeans or 
merely collect horrifying tales of 
heathenism to carry back to their 


Own parishioners. Very seldom do 
-we-find a missionary who has spent 
»-most of his life with the natives, 


sympathized with them, tried to 
Solye their own immediate problems, 
and left abstract ideas of religion 
and morality to civilized heads bet- 
ter able to deal with them. 

Mr. Saville’s. book, ‘“‘In Unknown 
New Guinea,’’ has none of the 


faults of most missionary-written | 


-volumes. Not once does he mention 
the saving of souls; only inciden- 
tally does he call the natives hea- 


“thens. He never seems to have tried 


e them wear more clothes 
victims, like the Folyne- 

a variety of new diseases, 

he attempt to interfere 

heir somewhat unusual, but 
sexual customs. 

He calis the Papuans ‘‘our people,” 
them as human beings 


» by their own standards, not by the 


foot-rule of the Nicene 

or the morality of some back- 
American community. 

ese savages, these ex-canni- 

wonderfully interesting 


te part in their daily life, and 
have set up goals of achieve- 


The 


while—what gives it an object. 
missionary of this 
out 


who deprives them 


rr 
site cere 





From “In Unknown New Guinea.” 


‘ , 

tain fish is tabu in a certain season 
it means that that fish is not good 
to eat in that season. The native 
uses this indirect way of storing up 
the experience of past generations. 
Exactly the same thing accounts for 
the orthodox Jewish tabu on the 
flesh of swine, which in Biblical 
times was apt to be infected with 
a dangerous parasite. : 

This utilitarian storing up of infor- 
mhation is one source of native ritual. 
Another is the series of festivals 
which form the really great events 
of his tife. These festivals are most- 
ly ‘**big feeds’’ to which glamour and 
meaning have been added by im- 
memorial tradition. They are exact- 
ly equivalent to our custom of over- 
eating on certain days—Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas. We wouldn’t 
get half the kick out of stuffing our- 
selves hoggishly on ordinary days. 





The Papuan’s pleasures are few 
and simple. He can eat, love, dance, 
and indulge in several rather harm- 
less narcotics. So hig festivals are 
designed to add the touch of drama 
and religion to the satisfaction of 
these desires, and blend the too pure 
colors of bodily enjoyment into a 
tone with more spiritual meaning. 

The greatest festival is the ‘‘govi”’ 
or mortuary feast,“which may occur 
as much as a year after the death of 
the person mourned for. It is so 
grand an affair that the clan which 
has to bear the expense usually 
saves up a number of deaths to cele- 
brate at one time. The govi itself 
is the culminating event in a long 
series of feasts in honor of the de- 
ceased which string back to the cere- 
monial wailing at the actual death. 
Bach of these has such comp 
ritual that we wonder how the na- 


Where Mrs. 


Grundy Is 


Mumbo-Jumbo 


Two Books W hich Show Primitive Peoples 
Enslaved by Social Convention 


tive mind can retain all the details 
unaided by any sort of written lan- 
guage. 

The govi ritual-is amazingly intri- 
cate. Each participant has a defi- 
nite function. And everybody in the 
village. seems to have a hand in the 
activities. A raised platform is the 
central stage, and-on this the ‘‘leko” 
or principal dancer, perférms his 
monotonous circling. Below and 
around him all the villagers keep 
time in rows, each fulfilling some 
ritual duty. This continues all night 
to the point of complete exhaustion, 
and the next day finds the whole 
population suffering from a hang- 
over as dismal as ever confronted a 
New Yorker on New Year’s morn- 
ing. 

There is one point about which 
Mr. Saville keeps rather silent. Per- 
haps he doesn’t like to drag out 
what he considers a family skeleton. 
These Papuans, who now lead peace- 
ful lives under the watchful eye of 
the British Government, were re- 
cently cannibals. And cannibal 
with them was a highly ritualistic 
affair. It wasn’t a mere craving for 
meat as on some of the almost 
gameless smaller islands. After can- 
nibalism was suppressed by the Gov- 
ernment the place of human flesh has 
been filled by that of the common 
domestic pig, which animal has 
gained an extraordinary ceremonial 
importance. There are very few to 
be had, and these are only raised in 
certain regions, Aroma, a village on 
the mainiand, being considered -the 
best. Pigs are never killed merely 
for food, but always in satisfaction of 
some ceremonial requirement. Some 
debts, particularly those connected 
with marriage, can only be paid with 
a properly raised pig. 

These pigs are a prolific domestic 








Books in Brief Review 


HOW TO ACHIEVE 
ACHIEVEMENT: HOW IT 18 WON. 
Articles by Leaders 


fairs. 

Hays. 
York: 
Press. 


I 
THustrated. 
American 


'™| ATHERED together in this little 

volume are short articles by 

— . forty men more or less distin- 
guished by their achievements in dif- 
ferent ways in American life. Intro- 
ducing them and discussing briefly 
the fundaméntais of success is a 
two-page article by Will H. Hays, 
former Postmaster General of the 
United States and now President of 
Motion-Pieture Producers and Dis- 
tributors of America. The forty con- 
tributors represent a wide variety of 
work and achievement, although the 
larger proportion of them are drawa 
from the world of affairs. Among 
these one finds Andrew W. Mellon, 
Elbert H. Gary, Charles M. Schwab, 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., John Hays 
Hammond, Samuel Ray and others. 
There is a sprinkling of education- 
alists, including John J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; David Starr Jordan and El- 
mer Ellsworth Brown. Literature, 
music and the stage are represented 


Garland, 
Fred Stone, Albert Bigelow Paine, 
John Philip Sousa, Edward W. Bok, 
Zane Grey and others. From the 
realms of art have come Daniel 
Chester French and James Mont- 
gomery Flagg. James E. Watson 


and Arthur Capper represent the 


United States Senate, while Oscar 8. 
Straus, Miles Poindexter and J. 
Morton Howell. speak 
ranks of diplomacy. Admiral Eberle, 
General Alien and Secretary of War 
Davis represent the nation’s de- 
fenses. And there is a sprinkling of 
names from other lines of endeavor, 
incl Gompers, Luther 
John H. Finley, John J. 
McGraw, Hudson Maxim and others. 
Some of these men, such as Mr. 
Hammond, Mr. McGraw and others, 
write about their own specialties and 
the. essentials of success in them. 
Several contributors take Lincoln as 


-lof fellow-human beings, 





a model to be looked up to and fol- 
lowed by young men. Mr. Belasco is 
eloquent on the subject -of love—love 
love of 
work, love of whatever is fine and 
good—and its fundamental im- 
portance in life. Zane Grey pleads 
for the conservation of -American 
forests, waters and all outdoor won- 
ders and beauties. Three or four, 
led by Mr. Bok, insist upon the 
need. of thrift for whoever hopes to 
succeed. 


Compared with most books on its 
theme the little volume is notably 
varied and interesting and is less 
arid and more worth while than most 
of thent: Hach contribution is 
prefaced by a portrait and biography 
of its author. 


JAMES COLLES 
JAMES COLLES, 1788-1883, LIFE 
4ND_ LETTE: 


UCH family histories as this 
serve an important purpose in 
addition to their interest for the 
people immediately concerned. For 
they help to provide social back- 


from _ the} nifican 


share in the business life of the little 
city until his death in 1807. when 
tis son James, the subject of her 
story, was 19 years old. He seems 
to have set out bravely: upon the 
tasks which confronted him of help- 
ing to support his widewed mother, 
bettering his very limited education 
and making a career. After various 
ventures and experiences he went to 
New Orleans, whither much capital, 
energy and ability were flowing 
from the North in the romantic giow 
and interest which rose from the 
Louisiana purchase. He was in the 
mercantile business there for about 
twenty years, amassing a fortune 
sufficient to enable him to retire .in 
1840, take his family to Europe, 
where they spent three years in 
travel, and after their return to live 


a life of dignified leisure. 


There are many and interesting 


houses in New York at that time and 
for long afterward. It was the gath- 
ering place of all the 











variety and could be raised in quan- 
tity with little difficulty if the na- 
tives chose to do so. But they con- 
tinue scarce and have to be traded 
for with hard-earned wealth of pot- 
tery, arm-shells, or fishing uten- 
sils. So does the Papuan keep the 
ritualistic meaning of his trading 
while he makes concessions to an 
all- powerful Government hopeless to 
oppose. 

Books like this one of Mr. Saville’s 
are of more than passing int . 
Study of a primitive group is oné of 
the best ways to get an objective 
view of our own community. When 
a scientist starts to solve a compli- 
cated problem, he first divests it of 
all elements which have no direct 
bearing on the main question. Then 
he can consider it without having his 
mind confused by all sorts of un- 
important side issues and disturbing 
Prejudices. It would be a good idea 
for some of our more fanatical re- 
ligious and social reformers to begin 


iam | their theorizing with a simple, primi- 


tive groupin mind before they tackle 
the complexities of modern civiliza- 
tion. Looked upon broadly enough, 
human beings have the same funda- 
mental problems. A primitive man 
wants openly and naively what a civ- 
itized man desires under cover of a 
vast amount of bunk and camou- 
flage: A book like Mr. Saville’s 
throws a little light not only upon 
the life of the Papuans but upon our 
own life as well. : 

Mr. ‘Taylor’s ‘“‘The Heart of Black 
Papua” is a very different sort of 
book. He carries the white man's 
burden with a vengeance, and he 
carries it in the form of a chip on 
his shoulder. To him the natives 
are wild game, or, at most, obstacles 
in the way of his triumphant prog- 
ress through the very same back 
country which Mr. Saville talks 
about so casually. To be sure he 
didn’t shoot a cannibal or even in- 
jure one, and the trip was remark- - 
ably peaceful. After the way he 
talks of the terrible 


the east of New Guinea turned out 
very mild affair. Not a shot was 
practice. 


lor didn’t undergo any hard- 
There are probably great 
incidental to any travel in 
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the limitations of Puritanism, he| 0 unjustifiable 


— by Francis Hackett; way to do it. 
Harcourt Johnson; ‘‘Pagan Virtues} Other articles 
Royden; “A Vision of the River,” | bury: “A Note 


Brent; ‘‘The Black Cat," a sonnet | Maurits A. 
** by General Sir Fred-| sey; ‘‘ 





_Some Notes on Current Magazines 


N his article, on “Puritanism} George O. May; ‘‘‘Is There Any) Asbury; ‘Clinical Notes,” by George] ‘The Cool-headed Friend,” by Alice} which bore that name, 
and Prosperity’’ in the June At-}Mall?’" by Frances Lester Warner; | Jean Nathan; “The Theatre,"” by} Duer Miller; “The Merry-go-round,’’| it cover all that 
Progressivism. 


buhr draws an interesting par-|by Annie Webster Noel; ‘‘Europe’s| Library,”” by H, L. Mencken. There| Blood,"” by Grace Sartwell 
Bubble ‘Cloud-Capped 
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Other features of this number of ee ee a ee ee Pn wantin ox; 
the Atlantic are ““The Frivolous; ‘should be done and the proper | ‘History as Vaudeville,” a review by 


in this number are oe . 
“Ward McAllister,” by Moran Tud-|‘U‘Y: 1900-1904"; and “Fifty Years 
a story, by Oswald Couldrey; “Jour-| Hilton Gregory; “Johann Most,” ty 
nalism and Morality Emma Goldman kins, by French Strother. 


group, by Amory Hare; “Civilians| of Chemotherapy," by L. M. Hus-| The Woman's Home Companion | in 
Soldiers, ; Symbolic Archi 


erick Maurice; ‘‘Our Mortal Foe,’’| Lewis Mumford; “Patent Office/|stalments of two new serials, ‘“The 
by Sir W. Beach Thomas; “The Old | Magic—Medical,”” by Arthur J.| Kays,” by Margaret Deland, and; The leading article 
Wonian,”’ a story, ‘by Isabel Hope-| Cramp; “Notes on the Nation Cult,” | “Tar Moorehead’s Father,"’ by Sher-| Magazine for June is ‘‘The 
still Carter; “Clear Evening,"’’ ajby William Orton; “The Negro/ wood Anderson; also instalments of | an Epoch,’’ by William Allen 
poem, by Sara Teasdale; “Glan-/| Press,” by Eugene Gordon; “The|Edna Ferber’s “Show Boat’’ and/ The epoch referred to is the e 
dular Activity and Feminine Tal-| Canadian Literati,” by Fred Jacob; | Dorothy Canfield’s ‘‘Her Son’sWife.”’ | Populism, but Mr. White uses 
ent,” by Faith Fairfield; ‘‘Rubber: |“‘A Town in the Pines,” by M. 8.|'The short stories include ‘“Little|term in a wider sense, not restrict-|new publication are 
_The Inquiry and the Facts,’’ by|Lea; ‘‘Doyers Street,’’ by Herbert} Orphant Annie,"’ by Albert Kinross; |ing it to the political movement/| shortly. 
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The Now York Times says: 
> “He cannot be dull, even when 
~ he tsies, He is too human and sees 
coo much bumhanness in nature. 
wo sed nd venereal eae ‘ : : : oa R islands as Beebe has. You get the 
|S] Sacteatbeonatmeretie = Thrilling record of the expedition to discover satan s witdng sven 


: _ Ofhe 8 
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4 Harry Hansen, én the 
New York World, says: 
“You want to get up on your toes 
and give a lusty yell. For nobody 
has ever written about birds and 
fish and wildanimal life on deserted 





your own in strange lands and 
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ROUGH JUSTICE 


By C. E. M . A mas- 
terful story of the way English- 
men -face disaster . . . onfe of 





year. 


the best reviewed novels of the 
$2.50 


CAT AND CANDLE 


By Palle Rosenkrantz. A 
lively tale of cleverness in high 
places. $2.00 


R EE D §..0 -3i-] 
By L. E. Gielgud. How a 


half dozen Russian officers in 
1917 found themselves with 
nothing but the wits of a pretty 
girl saving them from ae 


THE BAKER’S CART 


By Gerald Bulleit. Stories 
by the author of “Mr. Godle 
Beside Himself.” _ $2.00 


THE MANSIONS 
O.F UNREST 


By Elizabeth Dejeans. An 
exciting story by the author of 
“The Double House.” $2.00 


FLIGHT TO THE HILLS" 
By Charles Neville Buck. 


A story of mountain enmity 
and mountain love. 


At all Bookstores 





_ Doubleday, Page & Co. 











AT ALL BOOK STORES 





Both wonderful — 
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JUDY’S MAN 
By Helen Berger 
ee 

— $2.00 











(Continued from. Page 9) 


@raw and paint her as it will. But | ¢, , 
: “! ‘ortunes, which lead presently to 


young gallant as Francis 


awaiting the arrival of her distant 
eyes. Small wonder also that he/ ,insman and destined husband us 
should even stoop to conquer. Just ™ Hees 





pang turesque and fantastic than 
° any the most vivid 
narrative out do not enter ee could devise the writer’s task of 


advent will on k of fancy on silken threads of fact- 
ar Right light Seen: a ~athe teams Countless novelists have tried to imi- 
who appreciate a love story with a| ‘te their technique; but few have 


will take both Master Francis and | ™e@sure, Stanley Weyman and Rob- 
Mistress Dorothy to their -hearts. ert Chambers—in his early manner— 
Henry Pitz provides for the volume | @usht the knack of making the un- 
an appropriately colorful jacket and ‘Teal seem real, One of the latest to 
a number of full-page black and} ‘Ty his hand at this type of fiction 
white decorations. . Charies B. Stilson, ‘ who in 
“Sword Piay’’ has produced a story 
crammed with action. 





CALIFORNIA COLOR 


CAPTAIN FLY-BY-NIGHT. By | Second’s Engiand and in the France 
Johustor, McCully.” New York: G. | of Louis XIV. With such a colorful 
Howard Watt. $2. ready 
E history of California is noth-| the author’s imaginative embroidery 
ing less than a veritable gold} Completes. a dashing picture The 
mine for the writer of historical} Whir of events begins on the very 
fiction, or of the comedy of manners. | first page with the introduction of 


miners, there is romance and color—} Cheekbones and a certain hardness of 
and grim hardship, too—enough to} the square chin, he possesses a de- 
supply any number of romancers of termination far from effeminate... 
of realists. The abundance of ma-| Accompanied by his middle-aged 
lerial is indeed so great that it is not | Sauire, the sturdy, swarthy Concino 
surprising to find that the period} P8228, the young Frenchman rides 
with which Johnston McCully’s new| forth to seek adventure. 
tale, ‘‘Captain Fiy-By-Night,”’ has to Almost immediately he is precipi- 
do, is one that has as yet been little} t@ted into = quarrel with the trucu- 
used the novelists, 
This” period is the one in which] ‘2, whom he vanquishes and leaves 
‘the Mexican Republic held sway,} for dead. Convinced that he has 
with its haughty Governor riding up] *!@in his adversary, Raymond is 
and down Ei Camino Real in digaity ; | £0TCed to flee and, galloping through}. 
Indians—both gentiles and neophytes| Portsmouth town on his black stal- 
—were sullen and enraged because lion, Tonnerre, he manages to reach 
of lands that had been taken from| ‘the harbor in safety. Then, by a 
them. officials sold concessions. and | Prodigious of 
robbed right royally.” It was a tur-} Widening water, he. lands, horse and 
bulent’ time of Indian uprisings,|%!, upon the deck of an outward 
when Santa Barbara consisted of ee ee ee 
Souvian py Pht po ig Ca At Le Hfvre, where he and Con- 
matter of course, and one might, on cino land one misty night, Raymond 
such a warm day es that which sees] © Ones iaay of great beauty and evil 
the opening of the story, look far lady of great beauty A 
along El Camino Real—the kings} 2°ed# who is fleeing King Louis's 

sight of edict against the dread poisoners 
of its thick rea} W®° Just then, are terrorizing 
.. The mysterious unknown is 
traveler. Yet there is a good deal sane ones ae ey ene Sate 
of. journeying in the tale, for. the| ‘®5°¢ Soissons— & soul as 
scene moves from the presidio of | "@ck as her face was bright with 
Santa Barbara tothe small pueblo | °®®Uty'’—Olympe Mancini, -niece of 
of Reina de Los Angeles, and thence| paranal, Masarin. And. sister of tm 
to San- Diego de Alcalé; “near the} @@r Mancini been 
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Latest Works of ‘Fiction 


stressing of the romantic element | Succeeded, though, in some small /- 
























From the early, mission-founding Raymond Jehan du Chéne, Vicomte ; 
“frailes” to the silver screen million-| 2 Mervalles, a very d’Artagnan in 
aires of ultra-modern Hollywood,| the skillful use of the rapier. Red- 
from nobly born Spanish adventur-; aired, gray-eyed, almost delicately- 
ers to quite as adventurous gold] featured, save for the salience of the 







The Ideal Gift for Father's Day 


SORRELL AND SON 


By WARWICK _DEEPING 





A perfect tribuve to the modern fgther is this splendid 
“novel, for it ‘eakuan sincerely the nobility of perfect. 


of human relationships. , 

Those who have read Sorrell and Son are recommend- 

you to read it. Ask your bookseller about it. “32.50 
Sth Large Printing ~ _ 








Alfred A, Knopf NEWYORK 739 Fifth Avenue 





shore of the bay was the preaidio, |Y°U™S Kine’s first love in the old 


then sit of Sections St ah as Be 
cet circumstances, ; - 
the defenders make their last des- dom hang on a trick of woman's wit. 
Ree Soe ae Vac cals aad tt But before that happens: he meets 
author calls “the caballero,”’ inh seeae ound. side theta Ope Teams 
kmown to the other characters of : 
the See? Fiy-By.{% Frative. he mests in the molder- 
A Captain ing chambers of @ ghost-ridden man- 
of women, thief and traitor. At the} "1m s,s sectdsman te nowerlesse 
Santa two men, that 
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‘sympathy between father and son—the most modern 


ing it to their friends. Some one will surely urge | 















ae York World By Harvey O'Higgins — 
Tene “The one-best- bet in 

.the field: of current 

fiction. This novel I 


can recommend 
without reserva- 
tion.” 















































FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS _ 


FICTION. 


“Hilda Ware.”’ L. Allen 
Harker. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

“Marketing Deb.”’ Hughes 
Cornell. (The Macauley Company.) 

“Code of Men.” Homer King 
Gordon. (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Cémpany.) 

“The Gentleman from Vir- 
ginia.” Charies Alden Seltzer. 
(Doubleway, Page & Co.) 

“*Devices and Desires."" Vera 
Wheatley. _(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

“The Exquisite Perdita.” . E. 
Barrington. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


NON-FICTION. 
“Seventy Years a Showman."’ 


‘Lord’ George Sanger. (EK. P. 
Dutton & Co.) : 

“Visions and Jewels.’” Moy- 
sheh Oyved. (Henry Holt & 
Co.) 


‘“‘Justo Rufino Barrios: A Bi- 
ography of the Great Latin- 
American Liberator.’"” Paul Bur- 
geass. (Dorrance & Co.) 


ORNTON NIVEN WILDER, 
whose first novel, ‘“The Ca- 











bala,”’ has just been published | © 


by Albert & Charies Boni, 

was born in Madison, Wis., 
in 1897, but his early years were 
spent in China, where his father 
was Consul General. He was gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1920 and then 
spent two years at the American 
Academy in Rome. His novel grew 
out of his experiences at that time. 
After his return to this country Mr. 
Wilder ‘taught for a time at Law- 
renceville. He is now at Princeton 
Graduate College, where he divides 
his time between writing and study- 
ing. 





The reported — by Frenth 
troops of Abd-el Krim, pray mags of 
the Riffs, calls to mind the fact that 
Vincent’ Sheean in his book, ‘‘An 
American Among the Riffi,"’ pub- 
lished by the Century Company, 
points out that there are really two 
Abd-el Krims, neither of whom actu- 
ally bears that name, though both 
are known by it. The two men are 
brothers, and both are prominent in 
the affairs of the Riffi, one as a 





map—in Mexico, in various South 
American 


lish poet and critic, volume of 
poems, ‘“‘Harvest of Youth,” was 
Published this Harper & 























English w fresh from a 
reading of Donn Byrne."’ Even book 
revi ding to the Century 





Roger Burlingame, author of ‘‘You 
Too,"’ ‘has given up his work as a 
member of the editorial staff of 
Charlies Scribner’s Sons and is going 
to devote his entire time to writing. 
His new novel, ‘Susan Shane,’’ wil) 
be published in the Fall. Mr. Bur- 
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~ 2) The WORM OU ROBOROS 


By E, R. EDDISON 


“This is a meadontia a =< pure romance.” 
wonderful book tever Pieaven Mr. Eddison has.come, he has 
added a masterpiece to ne ee literature.”’ 


ed, with colored end leaves. $3.00 
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THE CABALA 


By THORNTON NIVEN WILDER 


“An mie? yo ‘as of art, written with beauty, grace and charm.” 
delectable Ro bone that ever issued from the seven hilis of Rome. One of. the most enn 
janguage.” 
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Quite utterly delicious! 


—Boston Transcript 
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Golden,’’ a historical novel of the 
Finger country of Western 
New York, by ; st 
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Society. It names of 
about seventy-five heads of families, 
or all that were of. record to 1717, 
owning or leasing any real estate. 











by 
Thames Williamson 


The First Two 
Volumes are: 


Gypsy Down the Lane 
Sheer Beauty—Boston Herald. 
Run Sheep Run 


Bold _ and Brilliant. — New 
York Times. ~ 


Each $2.50 


Small, Maynard 
and Company 
Publishers—Boston 


The Acctthact wie Gustgnel Gin fesinne Ghisir Waitin, cuted och «ate teak’ te wasitieins 


Followmg closely the new method, 
Cary, an i amateur, 

built the house shown at a saving of 
33449. It has six rooms, two baths, « 

















Send me “Build a Home,” which 
tells how I can save one-third on 
my home. I enclose $1 
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is the verdict of 
every reader of 


AFTER NOON 


By SUSAN ERTZ 
A Best-Seller Everywhere. 
$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 


By ANDRE MAUROIS 
Goethe—Balzac—Mrs. Siddons 
$2.50. This is an Appleton Book 





“Finely fashioned tales. .- 

at least one as notable as 

anything she has done.” 
—New-York Times. 


$2.50. This is an Appleton Book 







CARDINALS 


By JAMES J. WALSH 


Biographies of the seven 
men who have attained the 
eminence of Cardinal of the 
Catholic Church in America 


$2.50. ‘This is an Appleton Book 


A practical guide in short 
story writing by a well 
known teacher. _  - 


$1.75. This is an Appleton Book 


WOMAN 
_ By CAROLINE 
LATIMER, M. D. 


This standard book for 
mothers and daughters, on 
the adolescent period; has 
just been fully revised. 


$2.00. This is an Appleton Book 


SEX EDUCATION 
a : By | 

PHILIP ZENNER, M. D. 
Straightforward, 
advice on the sex 


of young people. 
edition. 


ctical 
ucation 
$1.50. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street +. New York 





HIGH ST., MARYLEBONE, 
LONDON, W.1, ENGLAND 


sections, such as Voy- 
Travels, North Amer- 
America, Natural 

& Sports, Australasia, 
frica, Miscellaneous & 
i Autographs, &c., 
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Fer, whom history credits with being 
the twin brother of Louis XIV, has 
escaped -his. prison and is riding 
toward Paris to claim his inheri- 
tance, and perhaps even the throne 
of his elder brother. Raymond, who 
mistakes him .for the King himself, 
unwittingly helps Iron Mask in his 
scheme and thus falls doubly under 
the displeasure of Louis, _ who, 
through .his secret police, learns of 
his implication in the plot to oust 
him from his throne. 

It must not te imagined that 
“Sword Play"’ lacks a heroine. Lady 
Jean Henrietta Murrie, daughter of 
the Scotch Earl of Ramsay, falls in 
love at first sight with Raymond 
when, unseen by either of the com- 
batants, she witnesses the duel be- 
tween the Frenchman and her un- 
welcome suitor, Roger Marsden. In- 
stantly determined to follow Ray- 
mond to France, she dons doublet 
and hose; and though others. dis- 
cover her disguise, the man she cares 
for is the only one who remains blind 
to her secret and to the loyalty of a 
love that is constant through all 
perils, to the very foot of the gal- 
lows. . 


—_— 


A RADIO MYSTERY 
THE GLEAVE MYSTERY. By Louis 
Tracy. 318 pp. New York: Bd- 
ward J. Clode, Inc. -§2. 

MASTER inventor -has an ap- 
pliance that will put out- of 
commission all of the radios in 
Engiand; a young Englishman, just 
back from army service in India, 
meets his father’s murderer on a 
London Street without recognizing 
him; a cunning scoundrel sends his 
innocent brother to prison ‘for ten 
years; a maniac, with steel claws set 
into his gloves, cruelly tortures and 
murders harmless cats; a lovely girl 
is held captive in an‘ impregnable 
English country house; the most 
important officials of Scotland Yard, 
incognito, descend on a quiet Eng- 
lish fishing village—these are but a 
few of the exciting elements of this 
detective story. They are connected 
quite plausibly; Mr. Tracy relies less 
on ‘‘detective-story license’’ than is 
common in books of this class. ‘“The 
Gleave Mystery’’ has a welcome va- 
riety both in method and in setting— 
often it skirta. upon hackneyed situa- 
tions, but brings to them a pleasing 
novelty of treatment, and its atmos- 
phere shifts agreeably between Scot- 
land Yard, life in an English fishing 
village, society life and the weird 

eccentricities of a secluded genius. 


ada and to settle down there to a 
peaceful and prosaic.life. As he is 
about to depart an inspector from 
Scotland Yard, with whom he has 
Picked up’ a chance acquaintance- 
ship, persuades him to accept an in- 
vitation to visit Francis Gleave, haif- 
brother of the man who, ten years 
before, had murdered his father. The 


wants Colquhoun to act as an un- 


Gleaye has arranged for his enter- 
tainment. 
On his first visit to Gleave's estate 


tuaae 

eh 
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inspector is suspicious of Gleave and | « 


Latest Works of -Fiction - 


The one criticism that must be 
made of this story is that while it 
contains an abundance’ of exciting 
incident it is a little weak in the 
matter of suspense. In the many 
intermediate crises any one. with # 
modicum of intelligence will be likely 


from afar. At times the natural 
sequence of events is adhered to a 
trifle too closely. 


was.not fully exploited. 


“THE SAME-OLD STORY” 
THE WBEE-END MYSTERY. By 
Robert A 


. Bimon. 206 pp. New 
York: G. Howard Watt. $2. 


tle Giri’’ and translator of 

Schnitzier’s ‘‘Fraulein Elsie." 
has inaugurated his career as a de- 
tective story writer with a somewhat 
disappointing lack of originality. 
‘The Week-End Mystery’’ is just 
the same old detective story retold 
—but with this difference: the story 
is so well told that its hackneyed 
situations and conventional charac- 
ters don’t seem nearly as hackneyed 
or as conventional as by right they 
should. Mr. Simon has an ingratiat- 
ing ability to take the reader into 
his confidence, to put him com- 
pletely at his ease. By insisting 
throughout on the similarity between 


tal of his weakness and disarms the 
would-be critic. How can: one com- 
plain about such a quality when 
the author openly boasts of it! 
Nevertheless, we venture to hope 
that the next time Mr. Simon turns 
his attention to this brand of enter- 
tainment he will devote to the plot 
some of the delightful facility and 
originality which are in evidence 
only in the style of the present 
volume. 

The story begins with intriguing 
freshness. Jimmy Wrome, as a re- 
sult of an unhappy love affair, has 
become so worked up: that he is in 
danger of a nervous breakdown. 
To get his mind off the subject, the 
doctor orders him to read at least 
one detective story. a day “‘until re- 
lieved.’’ Incredulous, Jimmy obeys 
the order—within a short time his old 
malady is cured, but as quickly he 
develops a new one, even more 


ter his arrival at the doctor’s office, 
the amateur detective has told him 


lives; he has described the doctor's 
maid, even to giving the detail that 
she is left-handed, and he has made 
several valid observations about the 
doctor himself. 

Mr. Payne, a Master Mind of 
Wall Street and a patient of Dr, 
~gives a week-end house 
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to sense a number of the solutions | 


It is-to be re-: 
gretted that such a good-plot asx this ' 


: R. SIMON, author of ‘‘Our Lit- 


his story and the ‘‘ordinary detec- | § 
tive story,’’ the author makes capi- | 
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By the 
Author of 
Babbitt and 
Arrowsmith 





“Lewis boldly invaaes the Curwood country and shows he knows 
the ground better than James Oliver himself.” —cHICAGO DAILY 


At all bookstores, $2.00. 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 








383 Madison Ave. 
New York 




















$3.50 





Begins—Tney laid Jesse James in his grave and 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti died immediately. 
Charles Darwin was deplored and then, on April 27, 
1882, Louisa May Alcott hurried to write in her 
journal: Mr. Emerson died at 9 P. M. suddenly.- 
Our best and greatest American is gone. The nearest 
and dearest friend Father has ever had and the man 
who helped the most. by his life, his books and his 
society. [lustrious and beloved -friend, good-bye!’ 
So she made a lyre of yellow jonquils for Ralph Waldo . 
Emerson’s preposterous funeral and. somehow steered 
Bronson Alcott through the dreary business until he 
stood beside the coffin in the damp cemetery and 
mechanically drawled out the lines of a dire poem.” 


Thousands of. Americans are reading on for themselves: 
FOURTH LARGE PRINTING. 
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Faou THe Foreworp 


Myron T. Pritchard 


American life, a wonderful thesaurus.” 
“T cannot say too much of this worthwhile.volume.” 
—Albert J. Beveridge 


“It is really a book of the highest value.” 














‘Atlanta American 


By Mark Sullivan 
Three Large Printings 
610 pages 13 illustrations $5 at bookstores 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Our Times: 
The Turn of the Century 
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“THOROUGHLY USEFUL, THOROUGHLY 
- SCHOLARLY, HUMAN AND READABLE” 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER—NEW YORK’ 


“Such a book... cilia deity be ‘Socatinsadt fn 








the causes of the problems that were paramount if 
those days are handled.”— Springfield Unica 
“Its value ig lasting.’’—iIndianapolis Star 


“Worthwhile” 
(its han done 0 worthwhile thing ih 
s way.” — 
“One of the most valuable of contributions to 
“Worthwhile because of the fine manner in which 


general importance. 


highly 
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Just where he -will stand among 
them remains uncertain. He does 
pects that he might, if the police 


there are moments when one sus- 
five |-were not looking, butcher a fact to 
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"Seventies. By the author 
Uscommon Americans. 

It reads like the wildest romance. 

Illustrated, $5.00 


freedom sings through its pages. — 


Chicago Post. .Wustrated. 








spinner of adventure stories has ever 
Gertrade Atherton tn Sectoid 
Book Review. 

read it as a cest of self. — 

C.E. Ayres it New Republic. $3.50 
An exultant spirit’ of coor and 


tion that equaled it. No modern 
approsched it in thrills. — 


— Alexander Woollcott in N.Y. 
World, Elaborately HMlastrated, 
Only 2 Dumas could conceive fic- 
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DARKEST LONDON 
IN DARKEST LONDON. By Mrs. 
Cecil Chesterton. Portrait fron- 
Nepiece. 255 pp. New York: The 
Macmillen Company. 
T took courage and an adventur- 
ous heart and large and per- 
sistent quantities of determina- 
tion for a woman to undertake the 
enterprise which. Mrs. Chesterton 
carried through successfully. She 


E 


‘slept in Salvation Army 
in municipal lodging houses, in 
rkhouses, in 


moveys that enabied her to aleep 
under a roof and to buy insufficient 
food. 

It was_a brave and knightly ad- 


Chesterton was sharing are of less 
interest to American than to Eng- 
lish readers. But the author’s vivid 
and realistic pictures of places and 
~individuals and her accounts of her 
doings are very fascinating. One 
feefs that here is the. real stuff 
of life as it is lived by those who 
have sunk to the dregs, portrayed by 











in Brief Review 


But the sketches are exceedingly 
varied in theme and substance, deal- 
ing with a little boy standing outside 
the door of a “‘pub,”’ or a 1 
long-married sweethearts 
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IN y William T. Walsh 
Fi by the Right Rev. Ar- 
thur 3 179 pp. New 
York: D. Appleton 4 Co. $2. 


sion of its principles and of its 
Christian authentication and a de- | 
scription of the technique for the ap- 
plication of those principles. The 


author writes out of his own first- | Dutton 
‘hand knowledge, for in his own pas- 


torate in New York City he prac- 
tices the methods of which he writes. 
Dr. Lioyd, Bishop Suffragan. of the 





YORK TIMES BOOK. REVIEW, 


By Thomas Burke 


(Characeers new to fiction, in tense humen dramas 
new to the stage of life—these are the stories the 
author oe Nights” lays in ‘ga 
districts utterfield, Stewpon 

and the London East of Mansion House 
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New Light on Russia 


(Continued from Page 15 ) 





of the Russian history which the 
learned author stresses throughout 
his illuminating book. And reading 
it one realizes once more how ngive 
are all attempts to explain the events 
of 1917 by that. which Emperor 
Nicholas I], his ministers or his 
courtiers did or did not do. The pos- 
sibility of these events was deeply 
rooted in the anarchical character of 
the Russian people, in the lack of 
juridical 


the mass of the people, in that form< 
lesstiess and shapelessness which are 
typical both of the Ruasian history 
and of the Russian psychology. 
One of the main qualities of Sir 
Bernard’s narrative lies in the 
breadth of its scope, for it covers not 
tic 


OF SPRING 
By Ernest Hemingway 


Author of ‘In Our Time” 
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) _ This “romantic novel in honot of the passing 
of a great race” is in reality a broad satire on 














Specifi- 
burlesque of Sherwood Anderson 
* but in the course of the nar- . 









Lawrence, James Joyce, and John Dos Passos, 
come in for comment. 


$1.50 at all bookstores 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, 





by John Colton 


Co-Author of RAIN 


The 2 drama of ori- 
ental passion that is out- 
RAIN, 

















Now the best 
selling book in 
America on 
all lists: 





“Those picturesque 
quarters of old hoteis and 
nartow streets which are 
intimately linked with the 
history. of Paris through 
shocking oversight remain 
tourist,” says the author of 
THE PARIS THAT 
3S PARIS 
‘A delightful guide book to Old 
~ Paris, a Book that hes long 
| ~tbeeni meedied. Don't go to 
Paris without it. 
$3.00 at all bookstores 






T has long been a matter of 


time that.a utilitarian medium had 
awakened so keen a delight that it 
inspired a student to ‘say that it af- 
forded pleasure. 

The tributes to Jenson have been 


Notes on Rare Books 


eye. There is no essential intrinsic 





closest in texture and tone to that 
Jenson used. : 
The recut type is distinctly beau- 
tiful, so beautiful indeed that it at 
firet dazzles the eye accustomed to 
our purely commercial productions. 
But when the eye has once become 
accustomed to its aristocratic out- 
lines and its stately regularity, it, 
affords a soothing quality rarely of- 
fered by type. We have no doubt 
that Mr. Nash's book will take its 





We have, perhaps, given too little 
consideration to Mr. Bulien’s essay, 
and much that he has to say ts im- 
portant as well as entertaining. But 
it seemed to us that the typograph- 
ical features.of the book offer pri- 
mary. interest. Mr. Bullen is too 
well known to collectors and stu- 
dents to require any introduction 
from us, and much of his essay is 
a restatement of matters familiar 











Charles Scribner’ s Sons, New York 
oF 


the original and its modified copy, 
and to see whether in that transition 
there was a loss or a gain. if that 
was the prime motive that inspired 
Mr. Nash to include the original leaf 
we consider the spirit a thoughtful 
and generous one. If, on the other 
hand. it. accompanies the book to 
imply an improvement in its modern 
prototype, that purpose on the print- 
ers part would be natural and 
-understandable, and Mr. Nash's 
work can meet the test. 
<= Og 

the conversion of Jenson's type, 

an exemplified in this book, we 

think that mruch was gained be- 
cause of the ftahits of the modern 











to students. 
*,* 
T must be obvious, however. that 
were his work not exceptional it 
could not have had so excep- 
tional a presentation. Perhaps one 
excerpt, the close of his treatise, will 
serve to indicate the quality of his 
work better than our consolidated 
report of his essay. 


Asa printer, Nicolas Jenson was 


pen-made effects, and whose work, 
when completed by the illumina- 





predominant features. No printed 
book made prior to 1470 is. so 
easily read as the first book 


main, the earlier school of typog- 
raphy, while Cobden-Sanderson and 

Rogers, both of whom have 
bettered Morris's inspiration, may 
be said to be to a noticeable ex- 
tent of the school of Jenson, who 
permitted himself no ornamenta- 
tion, relying solely upon the pu- 
rity and beauty of his types, the 
preportions of his_ margins 
and the careful adjustment of the 
types to the paper or underlying 
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beautifal types Jenson’s pages 
would have been accepted as tech- 
nically good—very good—but with 
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BRAWNYMAN 


A Novel of Labor and the Old West 
Written from Experience 
Appanoose Jim’s Start in Life 


“I had gone through som: (a 
mighty hard experiences to . = 
learn the way toa man’sjo>; —am 
I had held four aces in a dig 
grading camp poker-game and 
‘beat one of the toughest 
gamblers in the West; and now 
Twas a monikered: member of 
the highest and grandest tribe 
of workingmen in the whole 
country, the hobo team hands; 
and I had ieft camp as the 
sidekick of Paddy the. Devil, 
who had,the name of being the 
* best battler who ever knocked 
out a miner, bloodied a yegg’s 
nose or slapped a bread-and- 
butter-John.. And-I had a 
hundred dollars sewn in my 
undershirt, and forty more in 
my pocket. The only troutle 
I had was that I couldn’t see 
- much ahead to live for now.” 


By the author of Paul Bunyan 


$2.59 AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
NEW YORK 
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ALISON VAIL. 


‘The Story of an Art Student 
By ELIZABETH NEWPORT HEPBURN 


Another Enthusiastic Comment 
“An interesting study of character. ... absorbing to the 
reader....marke her novel as one of distinction. Her 
work can be commended with confidence.” — Phi i 


Inquirer. 
$2.00 at all booksellers 


“HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 
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Critics are saying that. 


BLAIR NILES’ 


—is as glamorous and sieiniirable wiiFlorictliiener ¢ : 

“San Cristobal de la Habana.” 
-~is as rich and gorgeously coloted as Lafcadio ag 
Hearn’s “French West Indies.” , : 
ie te sabaan ive, brill oa , 
—its author is a dramatigt, a poet and a seer; ae 
writing with an almost uncanny understanding of oi 

the subject. 








anesthe 


TMustrated, $3.50 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 2 West 45th St., N.Y. 
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History and Biography 
WALT WHITMAN. 12mo. 
rss. York: . tea 
A new volume - the “English 
of Letters” series Men 
ASIA. By Herbert H, Gowen. &vo. Sos- 
ton, Mass. : wi Brown & Co. $8.50. 
A short 
‘HUBERT PARRY: HIS LIFE AND 
Now eee!” oh Mseninse” Soest 
Two volumes. ‘ 
San spam of a great British com- 


i eran Y OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
1815-1830, Hal 
. lated E. I. Watkin. New York: Har- 
~~ race & Co. 36. 

A French scholar anal atteen 
<2 ge sc alo gay 
seven’ ilustradions. nt mabe “New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co, 
A survey from 1500 to 1924. 
GEORGE MEREDITH. J. Priestley. 
12mo, New York: trae hinénillan Coe: 
yee $1.25. 


new volume as the “English 
ad Lattecs™ note —- 


es ae Seay 
POETS AND THEIR Oy, Hasetet 
Monroe, 12mo. 2 AFork: 
miilan Company. $2.50. 
The editor of Poetry discusses some 
American poets. 
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Angelo Patri. New York, Ye 
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by Ben Hecht. 


3rd large edition $2.00 
BOM! & LIVERIGHT, MW. Y. 

































Ezra Pound, in a_ vi limited 
| dition: discourses on hermceay. 
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| YEAR BOOK OF POEMS. 1926. Edited by 

! Charles Hammond Gibson. 8vo. Boston, 
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LEXIOON TO THE S¥RIAC TES- 
T. 4 William J 12mo. 
New York: 8. 


mi gynthesis of Eastern and Western 
THE GOD OF THE LIBERAL CHRIS- 
5 Dani Sommer Robinson. 
A_ study of social theology and 
as conflicting ‘schools of re- 
ligious thought. 
CRUSADERS or THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. By the Rev. oes eee. 
12mo. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 
A Lutheran story in the Empire 


State. 

New Editions 
R, L, 8, AND HI8 SINE QUA NON. By 
The Gamek (Adelaide A. Boodle). 


New York: Charies Scribner's 
Bons. $1.50. 
A new edition of Flashlights from 
Skerryvore. 


THE BOOK OF TROILUS —_ Cris- 

BYDE. = Geoffrey Chauce 8yvo, 

. J.: Princeton Tniversity 

Press. $6. 

Edited from all the known manu- 
Robert 


scripts C4 Kilburn Root, Pro- 
fessor English in Princeton Uni- 


versity 
gt IN wane Wy By Bey. ‘in Die 
Decorated oe John Aus' 12mo. 
Hy York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 


A reprint of Disraeli’s little satire. 
DESMOND'S DAUGHTER and wigs 4 
Yorw: Ho Maud Diver. 12mo. 
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Edited Wilson Follett, Introduction 
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Srowght. © mp to date with 
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KIDNAPPED AND euieation. By R. 
12mo, _New 


Stevenson. York: Ontord 
University Press. 8) cents. 
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Classics"’ seri 


TREASURE cog B; . Stevenson. 
i2mo. New York: Dg University 
Press. 80 cents 
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Classics” series. 
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The heart of Southern cooking. 
INDEX TO FAIRY as MYTHS AND 
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8vo. Boston, nrg ‘The F. W. Faxon 
Company. $6. 
A dictionary of folklore. 
LA YOU MUST COOK. By Jennette Lee. 
gry New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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FRIEDMANS: SPECIAL OFFERS — OLD 
New ‘York Yesterday and Today, colored 

50. Lee’s History ° of North 

volumes, Neander’s Church History, 
12 volumes, $10. Hugo’s Les Miserables, 
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of Wit and Humor, 6 volumes, §3. 
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The 


A New Unique Service 


“* ° 
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Gia that every month the best 
new book published were delivered 
to you by the postman, just like a maga- 
zine. Suppose this “‘best book” were 
one which you would not, under any 
circumstances, care to miss reading. 
If such a book were sent to you every 
month, you could be certain that, with- 





Henry Sewet Cansy 











_ CHAIRMAN out effort or trouble, you would alwa 
Pe keep abreast of the leading books mos 
lished throughout the year. ’ . 


How often do outstanding books appear, widely dis- 
cussed and widely recommended, books you are anxious 
to read and fully intend to read when you “get around 
to it,” but which nevertheless you miss! Why is it you dis- 
appoint yourself so frequently in this way? ’ 

The true reason lies in your habits 
of book-buying. Through carelessness, 
or through the driving circumstances | 
of a busy life, you simply overlook ob- - 

Fas that you really want to 
read. Or you live in 4 district remote 
from tores, where it is impossi- } 














culty. : 7 am 

This need be true no longer: The Book-of-the-Month 
Club will place in your hands every month the best book 
published that month, whether fiction or non-fiction. And 





if the book you receive in any month proves to be one | 


you would not have chosen yourself, you may exchange it 
for a book you prefer, from a list of other good new books 
— simultaneously recommended... _ 





chosen for you by a group of unbiased 
critics and writers, whose judgment 
as to books and whose catholicity of 
tastehave been demonstrated for many 

before the public. The members 
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Christopher Morley, and William Allen White. 


~ _, These individuals have no connection with the Book- 


’~” Already several thousand busy men and women—in-_ 
deed, some of the most prominent people in the country 


books, the plan makes certain that you will. ‘heep up” with 


The “best book” each month is 
‘the coupon below or a letter. Your request will involve 


of this Selecting Committee are: - 
H Seidel Canby, Chairman; Hey- © 
Broun, Dorothy Canfield, - 


















of-the-Month Club, except to act as a Selecting Com- 
mittee. The new books of ail iret! are submitted to 
them each month. They read these books independently, 
3 ) agree among themselves each month 
as to which is the “best”, and it is 
forthwith sent to every subscriber of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club: With 
it there always goes some interesting 
comment, by members of the com- 
mittee, both about the ‘‘book-of-the- 
month” and other new books recom- 
mended: 
_ The price at which the books are. 
billed to you is in every case the publisher's retail price. 
There is no charge for the service itself. 
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If you are interested in the idea,and | 
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subscriber,write for our prospectus, in 
which the details of the service are 
fully outlined. It will completely con- 
vince you of one thing: that without 
effort, without extra expense and with- | ws. 
out limiting you in your choice of 
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the best literature of the day. If it does not in every 


meet your expectation, you are protected by the privilege 
of cancellation after trial. Send for this pecenecttk sang 











you in no obligation. 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
‘218 West 40th St., Dept. 9-F, New York, N. Y. 













Please send me without your outlining the details 
of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of ing. This request involves 
to subscribe : 





me in no to r service. 
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